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PREFACE. 



The following Papers were originally 

written for the pages of a periodical work. 

It is hoped this may in some measure excuse 

the defects that will no doubt be found in 

them. It is true the unexpected attention 

^ which the first few numbers excited, induced 

the writer to contemplate the republication 

^ -^<^them at some future time, when the whole 

^ subject matter had been gone through. Cir- 

\^ cumstances, however, have induced him to 

preprint them at once, and to reserve the re- 

I o3 maining matter for a Second Fart. 

>. 
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As the Public are in some degree con- 
cerned in the circumstances here alluded to, 
it may be not improper to mention them 
more particularly. Since the commence- 
ment of these Papers in the New Monthly 
Magazine, under their present title, no less 
than three or four different works have been 
assiduously announced, on the very same 
subject } and one of those works has been 
advertised under the identical title, verbaUmi 
et Ut&ratim, adopted for these Papers — ^viz. 
'* British Galleries of Art :" with an addi- 
tion, too, which was obviously calculated 
(whether intended or not, the present writer 
does not seek to inquire) to point at these 
'oery Papers. The advertisement here re- 
ferred to stated that the work entitled 
" British Galleries of Art" was about to be 
" nowjirst collected in one volume;" and 
the person whose name appeared to this,. 
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PREFACE. V 

advertisement as author of the work had else- 
where called himself the ** Author of * British 
Galleries of Art.'" — As the Papers which 
were at that time, and still are, in the course 
of appearing in the New Monthly Magazine, 
are the only ones bearing that title, or any one 
af all resembling it, the actual writer of those 
Papers had obviously no alternative, but to 
reprint his work at once, or to give up the title 
by which it had become universally knowa 
among those readers who interest themselves 
in subjects of this nature. — In determining 
to adopt the former of these alternatives, the 
Papers have all been carefully revised, and. 
some of them have been entirely re-written : 
for the writer preferred to risk the advantage 
of a priority of appearance, rather than fail to 
make his work as little unworthy of public 
attention as his means would permit. 
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To gu^rd against the possibility of being 
mistaken^ or of misleading, the writer should 
perhaps add that a little work entitled ^^ The 
Picture Galleries of England" is not one 
9Piong thos^ above alluded to, as having been 
uudertefcen since the ^mmencemeBt of Ae 
following Papers* On the contrary, any merit 
that may attach to the mere plan of ^^ British 
Galleries of Art/- belongs entirely to the 
author of the above-named publication ; the 
separate Papers of which appeared, (also in a 
periodical work) about the same time with 
those of the following which are on the same 
subjects. 
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BEITISH GALLERIES OF ART, 



THE NATIONAL (LATE THE ANGERSTEIN) 

GALLERY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In commencing a series of papers on the subject 
of ancient art^ I should, perhaps, beg the reader's 
forbearance on more than one account. But, at 
all events, I must ask him not to expect from me 
what I have probably not the means, but certainly 
Hot the intention, of offering to him. Much as 
the subject is susceptible of a critical and technical 
treatment, and useful as such a kind of treatment 
of it might unquestionably be made> I have no 
thought of supplying that desideratum; and have 
even no ambition either to be, or to be supposed, 
capable of supplying it The httle regular study 
I have given to art has been prompted by the 
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spontaneous love I have always borne to it; and 
thus my knowledge, such as it is^has sprung &om 
much love, not my love from much knowledge. 
From this it follows, that the opinions I may from 
time to time have to express will usually grow out 
of feeUngs, not the feelings out of opinions; and 
the latter will always be kept in subjection to the 
former. In short, unlike " honest lago,^ <' I am 
nothing, j^critical;^ on the contrary, I strenuously 
hold to the exact converse of Horace's nU ad- 
mirari maxim — at least as it is mis-rendered by 
Pope, after the example of Creech : 

Mtich to admire^ is all the art / know^ 
To make men happy^ or to keep them so. 

Admiration, therefore, will be my cue, as it is my 
dehgbt \ and the true and legitimate sources of it 
will be my constant search and theme — ^to the al- 
most entire exclusion of subjects of an opposite 
character. If, in noting down the particular con- 
tents of a collection of pictures, I find a bad one 
hanging by the side of a good one — there let it 
hang, for me ; or, at worst, I shall use it but as a foil, 
to heighten the effect of its neighbour : thus show* 
ing that I have lived long enough in the world to 
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be able to find ** good in every tbing" — even in a 
bad picture! In fiict, to critmse the works of 
Raphael/ of Rembrandt, of Titian, of Correggio^ 
of Claude, &c. may be salsly left to the makera of 
^ Catalogues Raisonnis:^ in any one else it is, 
at this time of day, a mere impertinence. It will 
be my obyect to make the reader acquainted wiib 
the riches of the old masters, not their poverty ; — * 
to point out instances of the beauty, the grandeur, 
and the power that attended them, not of theie 
errors and deficiendea; — in short, to heighten 
and extend the hght of their fame where it already 
exists, and to push that light into recesses which 
it has perhaps not hitherto readied, instead of 
seeking to confine and repress it within such sober 
practical lunits as may suit the paltry interests, 
and stiQ more paltry envies, of portrait-pauiters 
and exhibitionists 

On the other hand, it will-not be part of my plan 
to make comparisons. These are, generally speak- 
ing, ^' odious*' when instituted between the living ; 
but between the living and the dead they are as 
intolerable as they ar6 unfair; — ^the fame of the 
one neoesswily depending on the bad as well as 
the good that may be found in their works, while 

b2 
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the Others are judged of chiefly by the latter. In 
short, it is with the Old Masters^ and the elite of 
their works, that I propose to concern myself in 
these papers ; and, perhaps, if they serve but as 
a record or an index directing the student where 
those works are to be found, and thus faciUtate 
his study of them, I may have not undertaken 
the task in vain, as it regards others ; as it re* 
gards myself it is one which includes its own 
reward, 

I shall commence my notice of this Gallery in 
the principal or inner room on the first floor, and 
with what must, as a sbgle picture, be considered 
as the chief pride and ornament of the collection, 

THE BAISING OF LAZARUS; BY SEBASTIAN DEL 

PIOMBO. 

This must not only be regarded as the finest 
work of the master, but as capable of bearing a 
comparison with the very finest works of other 
masters of still more distinguished reputation. The 
vigour and spirit of the design are in every respect 
worthy of Michael Angelo ; and perhaps this it is 
which has given rise to the opinion that he actually 
did design it — ^for I believe there are no very satis« 
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factory proofs as to the fact The figure of Lazarus, 
in particular, is a perfect and admirahle example of 
the great style, not only in design, but in colouring 
and expression. The bodily action is that of 
bursting and escaping from the grave-cloths that 
bind his limbs — so that every muscle of the frame 
is in action; and the expression is made up of 
the wonder and awe that may be supposed to 
take possession of his Thind on waking from the 
sleep of death, mingled with impatience at finding 
himself thus imprisoned in the apparel of the 
tomb* The female figure in the centre (Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus) is also exceedingly intense 
and poetical. Solemn wonder and eager anxiety 
share her fine uplifted countenance between them ; 
but there ia no weakness, or incredulity, or fear. 
Perhaps, next to these two, the most striking ob- 
jects are an old man kneeling behind the Saviour 
—a fine intellectual profile in the back-ground, in 
a style exactly similar to that of the female figure 
I have noticed above— and a most extraordinary 
head immediately behind the Saviour's, and seem- 
ingly intended to contrast with that, t The dra* 
penes in this picture are in the same grand style 
as the figures, and they include several patches of 
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wlute in dtffer^it parts, l^hich give a fine sepul* 
chral effect to the sceae; which effect is admir- 
ably aided by the solemn gloom that pervades 
the ivfaole of the background, the sky, &c. Ex- 
pression — depth and unity of exfHression, and 
grandeur of general effect, seem to be the cha- 
racteristics of this noble productiim. In the 
former of these respects, it may, perhaps, claim 
to rank with some of.Raphaersvery finest works; 
and certainly, for solemn grandeur of effect, it is 
surpassed by none. -It is said that the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds was offered for this pic* 
kire by Napoleon to its late possessolr; and thail^ 
in estimating the whole coHection with reference 
to its late purchase by the government, this work 
was reckoned at sixteen thousand pounds. 

THE CLAUDES. 

Next in importance to the labove, and forming 
the grand "Staple of this collection, are the Clabdes* 
And how shaH I contrive to speak xjf these iili 
words that shall eitpress my feelings about them, 
and yet keep within thoete sober and subdued 
limits provided for such occarions ?->-*But I write 
fiir thoae who have either seai these pictures, or 
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intend to see them; and who have also seen 
enough of Nature to be capable of loving her in 
and through them : so that I need not fear. There 
are no less than five of these exquisite works*; 
four of which are not only first-rate, but perhaps 
nearly the four finest works of their author. I 
do not envy the judgment of those who can, 
after a due deliberation on the subject, deter- 
mine which of these four pictures is the best. 
It seems to me a kind of impertinence in any 
one to attempt this — unless it be a picture- 
dealer! As some one has said of the Scotch 
Novels, thai is die best which happens to be be* 
fore you. Three of these pictures bear a striking 
resemblance to each other, in subject, style, and 
general effect; being all views of some ideal sea- 
port, with classical buildings on each side ; the 
sea occupying the whole of the centre, and stretch- 
ing away into the dim distance; with the sun 
shining full upon it from near the horizon ; and 
ships at anchor, with their bare masts shooting 
up into die kindling sky, and crossing the light so 
as to relieve its otherwise too brilliant effect. The 
fourth is a lovely expanse of country, bounded by 
* One of them is in the cater room. 
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^scarcely visible hills; with a broad glassy water 
in the centre, to which the effect of motion is 
given by breaking it all across by a slight JaU, 
and by permitting the eye to trace its source up 
into the beautiful hills that occupy the lefl side of 
the picture : this imaginary effect of motion, and 
consequently of coolness and freshness, is com- 
pleted by a mill which is placed in the fore- 
ground. No one equalled Claude for the imii^ 
of expression that he contrived to preserve in 
his pictures. If this mill had been any thing but 
precisely what it is, it would have ruined the effect 
of the scene, standing so conspicuously as it does 
in the centre. But the mill is formed out of what 
has been the ruin of some classical temple ; and 
to correspond with this, and continue its effect 
throughout the scene, ruined arches and broken 
columns are scattered about in the distance here 
and there, but so dimly seen as scarcely to create 
a consciousness of their presence : they act, and 
are intended to act, on the imagination alone. It 
strikes me that these kind of scenes, when painted 
by Claude in his best manner, bear exactly that 
kind of resemblance to similar scenes in Nature, 
which the £cko of a musical sound bears to the 
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sound itself; and that they affect us in a similar 
manner: they have the same exact truth of 
intonation^ if I may use the phrase, added to 
the same dim, distant, aerial, impalpable effect. 
Though I think it an impertinence to inquire 
-which is the best of these delicious works, yet 
there is no harm in determining which one would 
like best to be the possessor of. And even this 
iFOuld be a puzzling question to decide on, if one 
actually had the choice. For my own part, I 
should not choose either of the Sea Ports — ^not 
even the Embarkation of St. Ursula and the Vir* 
gins — ^which is, I believe, the most general fa- 
vourite, and is, indeed, beautiful beyond expres* 
sion. I should pitch upon the landscape with 
the MiU, (No. 36) that hangs in the right comer 
of this room, '^ making a sunshine in a shady 
place." And yet, without very well knowing why j 
unless it be that it pours from every part of it 
a flood of beauty, into the very depths of the 
heart; at once soothing the passions of earth 
to an unearthly stillness, while it makes the 
blood seem to dance and sparkle within us, to the 
music of its dancing and sparkUng waters. To 
^tand before that picture, is to be happy, whatever 
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one's lot may be ; and to leave it, is to leave look : 
ing into the very heart and soul of Nature. 

A BACCHANALIAN SCENE ; BY N. POUSSIN. 

It is impossible to speak in exaggerated terms 
of the admirable truth of the drawing in this 
picture, the high-wrought expression, and the 
elaborate finishing. All these qualities may be 
Strikingly seen in the centre group, consisting 
of two figures dancing, one of whom is at the 
same time playing on a pipe, and a third that is 
kneeling down and drinking firom a shallow cup, 
into which one of the other two keeps pouring 
wine as he dances. There is a combination — an 
involution of expression (if I may so say) in this 
group, that is extraordinary. The action of each 
figure is involved in, and in some measure ^e* 
pendent on, that of both the others ; and accord- 
ingly, the expressions are made to blend with and 
illustrate each other, without in any degree be- 
coming indistinct in themselves. The drinking 
figure is at the same time endeavouring to pre- 
vent the dancing one firom pouring too much 
wine into his cup ; while the piping one is at once 
piping, dancing, and watching the actions of both 
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these : and all ditee are evidendy under the in*. 
Ai^noe of the wine and music in which the whole 
scene seems to be steeped. There is a mad<- 
beaded, tipsy spirit of reyelry pervading [die 
iriide, winch is wonderfully true to that ima- 
ginary nature whichthe scene professes to repre- 
»snt. Poussin's learning, as usual, intrudes itself 
into this picture ; but it may well be forgiven, for 
the sake of the exquisite painting to which it gives 
occasion. I allude to the back-ground of the scene* 
On the right there is a bit of colouring, of flesh, 
that is equal to any thing of Titian's : the part I 
refer to cannot be mistaken, on a sight of the 
picture. For my own part, I am not able to dis- 
cover a single one of Poussin's &ults in this pic- 
ture. It is a capital performance^ lienor to 
no one of his oAer works* 

SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS; BY LTTDOVICO 

CARACCI. 

This picture, in point of cdouring and design, 
ais well as general expression in the princqod figutie, 
is one of the finest in this gallery | but I cannot 
help differing in opinion with those who attach 
much value to it as a characteristic representation 
of the subject. The Elders are aH that they 
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need be ; but in the figure of Susannah, I can 
discover no attempt at any expression but that 
of the most womanly softness, sweetness, and 
beauty* The action and attitude indicate a mo- 
dest and fearful shrinking into herself; but the 
look conveys nothing of this. The truth is, the 
painter had an ideal of feminine loveUness in his 
thoughts, which he determined to reaUze on this 
occasion ; and he could not bring himself to im- 
pair this by any expression whatever of adven- 
titious passion. This is one of the most lovely 
female forms and faces that ever was painted ; but 
it is nothing more« 

THE RAPE OF THE SABINES ; BY RUBENS. 

This is a splendid specimen of Rubens's colour- 
ing. It is one wide flush of various yet har- 
monious sweetness. Its effect on the eye is like 
that of a rich harmony on the ear. That appear- 
ance of motion, too, in the production of which 
Rubens so much excelled, is very remarkable in 
this picture. The different actions seem as it 
were goinff on ; we feel as if we were watching 
their progress, not merely observing their present 
state. The costume of the females, including 
the silks and satins of Rubens^s own time, i& 
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enfficiently open to criticism; and no doubt it 
spoils the general effect of the picture^ as a work 
of art appealing to the imagination as well as the 
senses. But if we would enjoy the operations of 
genius, we must submit to the freaks in which it 
will sometimes indulge itself. If Rubens had 
been compelled to deny himself the use of this 
anachronism, he would probably not have painted 
the picture at all ; and should we have been better 
off then? — ^Assuredly not. If we cannot accept 
it as a true and classical representation of the 
scene that it bears the name of, let us receive it 
as an appeal to the senses alone^and be content* 
The rich harmony of its colouring, and the spnit 
of motion that every where pervades it, make it 
as good a thing to look upon as a bed of garden* 
flowers blown about by the wind. 

AN ALLEGORICAL SCENE; BY RUBENS. 

In this not very intelligible or interesting alle- 
gorical representation, ,which is said to include 
portraits of Rtlbens and his family, I can dis- 
cover Utile to call forth particular admiration. 
It is not of any singular merit as a composition, 
and of stiU less as a piece of colouring. It pos- 
aesses, however, his usual freedom and spirit of 
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handling, ai^d would prpbaUy, in a leas choice col^ 
lection than th^ present, hold a conapicuous station. 

RAPE OF GANYMEDE ; BY TITIAK. 

This pictui^ ia not at first sight so striking, an 
some others in the collection ; but it is a work of 
infinite power, grandeur, and gusto. The black, 
outspread wings, and the eager beak, of the eagle, 
extending from side to side and firom top to 
bottom of the canvas, produce a ][HK)d]giously 
fine effect; the figure and expresdon of the boy 
^—grasping and grasped, as he is borne aloft, he 
knows not whither — ^are highly characteristic ; the 
lut of crimson drapery is disposed and coloured 
with wonderful skill; and the impression created 
by the work as a whole is one of pure and un- 
mixed sublimity,— and this to a degree that can 
perhaps scarcely be paralleled by any other simi- 
lar production. 

VENUS AND ADONIS ; BY TITIAN. 

. This is one of several repetitions of the same, 
subject by the same artist ; and I think the. best of 
th];ee that I have aeen, bpijh as to colouring and 
character. The flood of vohipteioua expression 
that seema to pour firom the back of the Vemifl^ 
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'and the essence of the same expression lliat is 
concentred in her eager look, are very fine ; and 
the intent and exclusiye interest that the youthful 
hunter takes in his projected sport, is no less so : 
while the att&udes of both are admirably illus- 
tmtive of these feelings respectively. 

A UUSIC PIECE ; BY TITIAN. 

Nothing can be more characteristic of Titian's 
style and power than this charming picture. It 
is light and sketchy in its execution, but full of 
life, spirit, and effect. For the ear of the ima^ 
gination this picture has a voice. It *' pipes to 
the spirit ditties of no tone." It is " most mu- 
sical.^ The boy in the lower part of the picture 
is the mouih-jpiece of the scene; it seems to be he 
alone that is in the act of singing ; tiie others are 
playing, or waiting to catch the moment when it 
shaU be their time to join in. The girl in the 
left comer, who is looking out of the picture, 
seems to be but a careless listener. 

SAINT JOHN ; BY ANNIBAL CARACCL 

* There is a force and grandeur of style about 
the huidscape part of this picture; and the co- 
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louring is rich and appropriate; but I doubt if 
the drawing of the figure is correct, and the ex- 
pression of it is not very specific. Perhaps this 
18 one of the three or four pictures in this col- 
lection which are not exactly suited to the nature 
of it; since they have no very conspicuous merit 
as separate works^ and are at the same time not 
remarkably characteristic of the respective ma^ 
sters to whom they are assigned. 

PORTRAITS OF PHILIP IV. AND HIS QUEEN; BY 

VELASaUEZ. 

This is a fine clear picture ; more, however, in 
theVandyck taste than Velasquez usually adopted. 
It might pass for a picture of the former ; except 
that he generally contrived to ^"oe an elegance 
of effect, where he did noijmi it — ^which has not 
been done in this instance.. 

EBMINIA AND THE SHEPHERDS ; BT DOMENICHINO. 

There is some fine painting in this work, espe^ 
cially in the landscape part of it; and the whole 
is designed in a fine taste. But in point of cha^ 
racter and expression it does not call for any par- 
ticular observations. 
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heads ; by cobbeooio. 

The only other works that remain to be named 
in this room are Studies of Heads, by Correggio. 
There is a grandeur of effect about these heads 
which this artist did not always reach, and a 
blandness of effect which he did always reach ; 
but they have little either of his sweetness or his 
grace. 

SECOND ROOM. 

THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY; BY REM- 
BRANDT. 

Rembrandt was the eagle of his art. Light 
was the element in which his spirit seemed '^ to 
move and have its being/* His senses seemed 
delighted to bathe themselves in floods of it, and 
never to be thoroughly at ease, or to feel their 
power in its fulness, but when they were either 
communing with its source, the sun, or trans- 
ferring solid portions of it to canvas, to dazzle the 
senses of other people. But Rembrandt^tt light 
as well as saw it, and made the spectator of hia 
works feel it too. The Woman taken in Adultery 

G 
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is one of the very finest and most extraordinary of 
those works. The power displayed in it, otem- 
hodf/mg lighti and of making it teU upon the 
senses and imagination as if it were a material 
thing, is prodigious. I would point out in par- 
ticular, as a remarkable instance of what I mean^ 
tiie right hand of the man who is unTciling and 
pointing to the culprits As a piece of finishing, 
let it be contrasted with the left hand of the Sa- 
viour, and in this respect it will be found that 
there is no comparison between them — the latter 
being exquisitely wrought out. But, in point of 
effect, the hand I am alluding to is infinitely be- 
yond the other: it is a stroke of genius. A hun- 
dred painters could have produced the one ; but 
no one that ever lived, except Rembrandt, could 
have produced the other: and yet the one, per- 
haps, cost Rembrandt himself a whole day's la- 
bour, and the other was done by three strokes of 
the pencil. Such is the difference between a 
work of art (I mean in its literal sense) and a work 
of genius. Another instance (but one not so 
striking) of his extraordinary power in this way, 
is the head of the Rabbi, with the flat cap and 
long white beard, on the right of the centre group. 
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It strikes me that the conception of the prin- 
cipal figure in this picture (the Saviour) is ex- 
ceedingly fine and poetical; and the execution 
of it is correspondent. The characteristic effisct 
to which I allude seems to be brought about by 
the peculiar arrangement of the dmpery and the 
hair, added to the unusual height and porition of 
the figure. It is perfectly upright and still ; while 
all the other figures are either bending down«> 
wards or forwards^ or moving in some way or 
other. And the drapery and hair hang plumb 
down towards the earthy as if weights were fixed 16 
them. I scarcely know how to describe what I 
mean, so as to be intelligible to those who have 
not seen the picture ; but to me this arrangement 
of the drapery, added to the arrowy uprightness 
of the figure, and its unusual height, give an mi»- 
pression as if it were straining upwards to the 
heavens, but yet were held down to the earth by 
a still stronger temporary influence. — ^There is 
another peculiar point in this fine picture, which 
should not be passed over. The glory round the 
head of the Saviour is so exceedingly faint, that 
it usually requires the eye of the imagination to 
discover it at all. Nine spectators out of ten 

c9, 
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would not see that it is there, unless they w^re 
told to look for it; but when they are told, it 
becomes perfectly plain. This is highly poetical, 
as well as philosophical, — at once acting on the 
imagination, and showing the mode in which that 
action is produced. The contrast between the 
two different departments of this picture is also 
very powerful. They are literally " as different as 
light from darkness." They are, in fact, the very 
essence of each of these; the palpable obscure of 
the one being ho less tangible than the piercing 
brightness of the other. The figures and ex- 
pressions, too, are very remarkable, and charac- 
teristic of this extraordinary artist. With the 
exception of the Saviour^s, they are nearly all as 
simple and inartificial as the realities of every-day 
4ife can make them. If Rembrandt's colouring may 
be said to resemble M ilton^s style of poetry, his 
drawing and expression are, generally speaking, 
no less like Crabbe's ; which is reaching the two 
extremes of the ideal and the real. The back- 
ground of this picture, jthough it is kept in perfect 
subservience to the principal group in front, is 
rich and brilliant to a degree of splendour. Upon 
ithe whole. The Woman taken in Adultery may 
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be regarded as one of Rembrandt's very choicest 
and most characteristic performances. 

THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS; BY REM- 

BRANDT. ' 

Though slight and imperfect when, compared 
with the above-named, this picture is well worthy of 
attention ; particularly from the student, whom it 
may, perhaps, let farther into the secret of this 
great artist's mode of producing his favourite 
effects than his more finished productions. But 
I notice it here because it affords a striking ex- 
ample of another of Rembrandf s peculiar quali- 
ties. On looking at the left comer of the picture, 
at first nothing can be distinguished but a mass 
of darkness; but, on a continued and attentive 
perusal, the eye will presently distinguish, bit by 
bit, the different parts of an animal; till, at length, 
two cows or oxen will, as it were, come out from 
tibe darkness, and be as distinctly visible as any 
other parts of the picture. This effect is exactly 
similar to that of entering an almost entirely dark 
room immediately from a light one : at first, not a 
glimpse of any object can be distinguished ; but 
soon the different objects come out, and theii:^ 
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fonoB may be distingwhed as perfectly as they 
can in broad daylight. 

APOLLO AND SILENUS; BY ANNIBAL CARACCI* 

Small and insignificant as this picture looks at 
a dbtance, it is a noble work, full of rich and rare 
poetry. It is a piece of pure expression through* 
0ut,*^from the face of the young god, down to 
Ae smallest twig or weed in the landscape part of 
it*-*if any thing so ideal as this part b can be 
called a landscape. The Silenus is infinitely cha^ 
racteristic and fine : the figure combines strength 
and symmetry with an indicatioii of voluptuous 
ease and indolence ; the attitude is perfectly na-» 
toral, and yet highly original and expressive-*- 
bespeaking a half-indifierent attention to the pro« 
gress of his pupil, added to a self-satisfied thought* 
fulness about himself; and the fisioe is filled to 
everflowing (like a newly poured out cup of wine) 
with all these expressions united. There is added 
to all this, throu^out the whole figure, an air of 
habitual sensuality, which finely contrasts with 
and sets off the all-intellectual character of the 
young god. For modest assurance, and unafiTected* 
grace, nothing can be finer than this latter. It 
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is an embodying of the intellectual character 
of man in early youth, before either th^ ima* 
gination or the senses have been permitted to 
exercise much power over it; and accordingly the 
god is predominant. But I cannot help think- 
ing that there is no more of the god expressed 
in this figure than naturally and necessarily her 
longs to man in a certain state and stage of 
his existence. In fact, I cannot help looking 
at these two admirable figures as explainmg 
and iUustrating each other in a particular sense, 
and in a sense not usually attached to them, 
••—the one representing man when the intel- 
lectual principle predominates, and nearly su« 
persedes the animal one; the other, when the 
animal principle has gained the supremacy : but 
each including (as they, under all circumstances, 
must do) either prophecies or reminiscences of 
ihe other. Slight, and even unfinished, as the 
execution of this picture is, it is one that fixes 
itself in the memory, and will never be forgotten 
by those who once look at it attentively. This 
highly classical and poetical work is evidently the 
production of a temperament similar to that which 
displays itself in the Bacchanalian scene, noticed 
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in the firist room. The power of conception and 
kind of expression exhibited in both, are nearly 
alike. The one more immediately before us^ how- 
ever, is an effort of pure genius^ struck off at a 
heat, and in a moment of inspiration ; while the 
other is a noble example of the same class of genius 
deliberately performing the behests of high art 

TWO LANDSCAPES; BY GASfAR POUSSIN. 

The one of these two works which represents 
a wooded scene swept by a wind-storm, exhibits 
a very rare kind of power, and in a high degree- 
namely, that of so representing the external ob- 
jects of inanimate nature as to make them act 
upon the mind of the : spectator as animate and 
sentient things — ^which they unquestionably do in 
actual nature under certain circumstances. It is 
difficult to look upon an old wood, agitated by a 
storm; without feeling that the winds are uttering 
forth a voice, and that the trees are answering 
them with corresponding sounds. Nay, those who 
are observant lovers of nature can scarcely refrain 
from making it a positive article of their fidth, 



that every flower 



ft 



Enjoys the air it breathes.' 
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Kow thus it is with the noble landscape before us. 
We almost hear the winds careering oyer it, and 
the branches labouring and groaning under the 
visitation, and see the clouds hurrying along with 
an appearance of actual motion ; and the corre- 
sponding effect on the mind is that of trouble, agi- 
tation, and fear. 

The companion picture to this, by the same 
hand, is not so full of the evidences of that kind 
of faculty, the results of which, in representations 
of actual nature, are what is understood by the 
term gtisto, — ^namely, the faculty of seeing things 
withintense perspicacity, and reflecting what it sees, 
either by words or visible signs. But it is painted 
with great purity and truth of feeling, and has a 
rich solemnity of effect about it which is highly 
characteristic and fine. 

LANDSCAPE ; BY CUYP. 

At the end of this room there is another land- 
scape, altogether different in its character and 
effect from the last named, but indicating a power 
MO less rare and valuable*. The composition is 

♦ See general observations on Cuyp, in an after account 
of tbe Dulwich Gallery. 
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more rich and full than Cuyp's usually are ; and 
the absolute truth of the details* and splendid 
ideality of the general effect, particularly in the 
sun-steeped distance^ render it inferior to but few 
of this artist's similar works. 

CHBIST IN THE GARDEN ; BY CORREGGIO. 

Under the above-named landscape hangs the 
celebrated Christ in the Garden, by Correggio. 
This is a work that I must venture to pass over 
with but little notice^ and still less praise: for 
fliough I dare not call in question the opinion of 
the world on this point, still less dare I express 
an admiration that I do not feel. The truth is, I 

« 

can see but little merit in this picture, either of co- 
louring or expression. But perhaps the idea I attach 
to the power of Correggio's pencil is such as to pre* 
vent me from seeing it with the same eyes that 
I might if it passed under a less distinguished 
name. 

PORTRAIT OF POPE JULIUS II; BY RAPHAEL. 

The only specimen of Raphael in this collection 
is a portrait; but then it is one of the finest por- 
traits in existence — ^full of that severe and dig- 
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nified simplicity which is harder to attam, and 
even to dare attempt, than any other quality 
belonging to the Art With all its prodigious 
merit, I should be sorry to see this work hanging 
on the walls of the Royal Academy, among the 
modem portraits of modem bishops and belles. I 
should fear not only for the Hving artists, but 
for the dead one. A portion of the admirable 
force of this head may be estimated, by observing 
the ground from which it is brought out It is a 
rich green — such as Holbein gave to some of his 
finest works. What would even Sir Thomas 
himself say, if one of his noble sitters were to sti* 
pulate for such a ground as this?-— He would 
either throw up his pencil, or demand double 
price for the risk he would be running ! 

HISTORICAL PIECE, AND TWO PORTRAITS; BY 

VANDYCK. 

The only other pictures by the old masters iu 
^this collection are three by Vandyck. The two 
Portraits (one of Rubens, and the other of Go- 
Yfirtius, are admirable for their intellectual truth 
nod vitality; but the historical piece— said to 
represent S^int Aipbrose refusing the Epperor 
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Theodosius admission to the church — ^has little 
to recommend it but spirited handling, and a- 
certain graceful dignity in the deportment of all 
the figures. There is a plate of this picture — 
including a few slight variations — ^which bears the 
name of Rubens. 



LOWER ROOM. 

I 

THE ALEHOUSE DOOR; BY WILKIE. 

It is not part of the plan of these Papers to 
notice the works of living Artists; but the extras 
ordinary merit of the present picture, added to 
the circumstance of its being one of a collection 
of which I have thought it expedient to notice 
the whole, induces me to depart (for once) from 
the rule I had laid down for myself. 

This picture represents the circumstances likely 
to occur at the door of a village alehouse, on a 
warm summer evening, when the labours of the 
day are done, and its fatigues have tempted some 
of the villagers to take something more than their 
needful repose. It consists of three principal 
groups, and several subordinate ones, scattered 
about the scene in a somewhat unskilful and un-^ 
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satisfactory manner, as far as relates to mere 
composition, but foil of the most rich and ad- 
mirable truth of detail. The centre group re- 
presents a contest between two parties — a set of 
half tipsy merry-makers, and a village housewife 
and her daughter — as to which shall get possession 
of the person of an idle husband, whom the latter 
have come to fetch home* There is a homely 
and pathetic truth in the expression of the wife, 
that is delightful. Any body but Wilkie would 
have made her a shrew. The imploring expres- 
sion of the daughter—which is conveyed by the 
air and attitude alone — her face not being seen-* 
iS also admirable. These are richly, but perhaps 
somewhat too forcibly contrasted with the coarse 
merriment of the boozers, who wish to retain their 
companion. The principal figure in this group— 
the husband — ^is the least expressive part of it. 
It seems a matter nearly of indifference to him 
•whether the contest is decided " for go or stay.*' — 
The colouring of this group is exquisite in every 
part: I think superior to anything else from the 
hand of this artist. — The left hand group of the 
three is even more rich in the expression appro- 
.priate to the subject than the one just described. 
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The face of the sot who is holding up the bottle 
is absolutely perfect. It is unquestionably su- 
perior in its way to any one face that hai^ pro- 
ceeded from the pencil of any artist — dead or 
Uving— with the exception of two or three others 
by Wilkie himself. That of the landlord, also^ 
who is pouring out the ale, and who seems to 
contrive to keep himself just sober enough to 
make his guests tipsy, is no less true than rich* 
The blacky who forms the third of this group, is 
not so good : he is not black but red. It is very 
rare to see this artist thus sacrifice truth to bar* 
mony of effect : he had better have left ihe head 
out altogether, than have done so in this instance. 
—The third principal division of the composition, 
occupying the right comer, contains two or three 
exquisite morceaux, both of colouring and ex- 
pression. The girl holding the fat infant is an 
admirable study, designed with infinite ease, and 
coloured with great sweetness. Indeed the co- 
louring of many parts of this picture, both for 
breadth, sweetness, and purity, is perhaps superior 
to any other from the pencil of this extraordinary 
painter — whose forte does certainly not lie in that 
department of his art. And, in &ct, it is only of 
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individual parts that the above is truei even with 
regard to this picture. As a whole it is scattered, 
confused^ and unsatisfactory in this respect. — ^The 
only other portion of this group which requires 
particular mention is the face, figure, and whole 
deportment of the nice old woman who is just 
finding her idle, drunken son, half-asleep behind 
the horse-trough* The sight, painfiil as it evi- 
dently is to her, is scarcely capable of moving her 
firom that staid gravity which becomes her age 
and character: for she is evidently one of the 
matronly oracles of the village, and perhaps the 
school-mistress. — The secondary groups in this 
picture do not demand any detailed description* 

The fault of this work (and it is a very great 
one) is a want of unity and compression in the 
composition, and consequently a want of general 
compactness and singleness of efiect. Unlike one 
of Teniers' great works of this kind, it tells like 
two or three different pictures, instead of like one 
consistent and necessarily connected whole. The 
immense size of the buildings, as compared with 
that of the figures, increases this defect. The 
work, however, displays infinite talent, both of 
mind and of hand — ^but certainly more of the 
latter than the former. 
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THE MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE ; A SERIES OF SIX PIC- 
TUBES^ BY HOGARTH. 

This admirable series (which^ in addition to 
a fine portrait of Lord Heathfield, by Sir 
Joshua, and his own portrait, by Hogarth, oc- 
cupy the rest of this apartmeht) have been so 
often, and in one or two instances so well de- 
scribed, and the plates from them are so generally 
known, that I shall say nothing further of them 
here; unless it be to observe that (unlike the above 
picture of Wilkie) they do not suffer in our esti- 
mation, by being looked at and examined in their 
minutest details, even after the mind has been 
elevated and purified by the contemplation of the 
noble works above stairs ; since, however different 
they may be from those in object and in character, 
they are scarcely less intellectual, and not a whit 
less ideal. 
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In visiting, for the purpose of examining its 
treasures of art, this once favourite residence of a 
king's favourite, and since then the chosen abode 
of a whole line of kings themselvesi it is scarcely 
possible to avoid recurring, for a moment, to its 
former state, and contrasting that with its present 
forlorn and forsaken condition. They are as 
strikingly different from each other as were the 
fortunes of its first master, Wolsey. Here 
that most fortunate and unfortunate of man- 
kind — more magnificent in his elevation than the 
prince who raised him to that high estate, and 
more mean in his fall than that same prince, who, 
'^ for something, or for nothing," cast him down 
in a moment, lower than the lowliness fix>m which 
he had been lifted — here Wolsey once enjoyed a 
degree of power, and exhibited a degree of splen- 
dour, that no subject ever before possessed in a 

n 
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Christian land. Some conception of the magni- 
ficence of Wolsey's means, when he was in favour, 
may be formed from a satirical poem, written upon 
him by one Roy, a brother priest : 

'^ Doth he then on mules ryde ? 
Yea— and that with so shamefdl pryde 
That to tell it is not possible; 
More like a god celestiall 
Than any creature mortally 
With worldly pomp incredible." 

He continues to describe the manner in which 
" dayly he proceedeth forthe," What follows is 
but a small part of the detail: — 

'^ Then hath he servauntes fy ve or six score, 

Some behinde and some before, 

A marvellous greet companye ; 

Of which are lordes and gentlemen. 

With many gromes and yemen. 

And also knaves among." 



He adds afterwards, 

''Hath the Cardenal any mansion? 
Greet palaces, without oompareson ; 
Most glorious of outward sight. 
And within decked poynt-device. 
More lyke unto a paradyce 
Than an erthely habitacion." 
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Another contemporary poet*^ speaking of this 
palace in partlcttlar, says, 

** The kynges court 
Sbonld have the excellence ; 

But Hampton-comrt 

Hath the pre-eminence/' 

If the words of others must be sought, to tell of 
Wolsey's greatness, let his own words and actions 
speak his falL When the brutal tyrant, his master^ 
— after having driven him from his houses^ and 
seized upon them, and all the treasures they con« 
tained, — sent a mocking message after him, to 
induce him to suppose that he would soon be 
restored to the royal favour, the equdly con* 
temptible servant alighted from his mule, and fall*" 
ing on his knees in the dirt, threw himself into an 
attitude of impious thanksgiving to heaven* Per*- 

* John Skelton^ the laureat; who paid for his temerity in 
ridiculing the 4ill-powerful favourite^ by his liberty for the 
rest of his life. He was obliged^ in order to avoid a worse 
fate, to seek shelter from the cardinal's fury in the only 
place where it was then to be found ; namely, the sanctuary 
of the church. He betook himself to the precincts of West- 
minster-Abbey; where he remained till his death. Laureats 
know better now-a-days. If they do offend kings and their 
favourites, it must be by their praise. 

d2 
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haps, if Wdlsey did not deserve his rise, he still 
less deserved his fall — ^until he had fallen. But 
certainly he did nothing that called for the man- 
ner in which he was, as it were, kicked from the 
pedestal of his greatness. From the more than 
princely splendours of Hampton Court and York 
Place, he was compelled to retire to where there 
was ^^ neither beds nor sheets, tablecloths nor 
dishes to eat their meat, nor money wherewith to 
buy any.'* These are his own words. He said 
afterwards, on taking leave of his late dependents, 
'' But now it is come to pass, that it has pleased 
the king to take all that I have into his own 
hands, so that I have now nothing to give you, 
for I have nothing left me but the bare clothes on 
my back." It had been well for him if he had 
never possessed more than even they were worth; 
for the poet whom I have quoted above, as de- 
scribing his ^' dayly going forthe,^ speaks of his 
shoes as having cost a fortune in themselves:— 



'^ He hath a payre of Gostly shewes. 
Which seldom toudie eny groiinde> 
They are so goodly and curious^ 
All of golde and stones precious, 
Costynge many a thousand powndeJ 



it 
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' Such was the change in the condition of the first 
master of these princely halls ; and the change in 
4heir own state is htde less striking. From per- 
petually echoing to the more than regal revelries 
by which Wolsey^s unbounded wealth enabled 
him to fiirther the views of his equally unbounded 
ambition^ they have come to be almost as silent as 
their dead master's tomb : from witnessing the proud 
airs and peerless glances of court beauties, and 
reflecting back the humble whispers of suppli* 
eating lovers, they have come to find their best 
boast in the painted e£Sgies of those beauties, that 
hang upon their otherwise bare walls ; and they 
have nothing to echo back but the hurried foot- 
steps of a single domestic, who passes through 
them daily to wipe away the dust fix>m their un- 
trodden floors, only that it may collect there 
again; or the unintelligible jargon of a super- 
annuated dependent, as he describes to a few 
straggling visitors (without looking at either) the 
objects of art that have been deposited in them, 
Hke treasures in a tomb* 

The mention of these latter leads me to re- 
member, that it is with them alone I have to do; 
and I proceed to my ta$k accordingly. 
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it ^ould wOlingly commence my detail of the 
pictures here, by noticing the miscellaneous part 
of the CQlIection — ^for how shall I be able to ap- 
preciate that part justly, after havmg been rapt, 
as I anticipate^ that I shaU be, into a dream of 
admivi^ttpnj at the sight of the Cartoons — those 
If ondrous emanations of one of the divinest minds 
that ever inlbrDied a human frame, or guided a 
human hand ? I would wilUngly have kept these 
extraordinary pictures as the closing subject of 
thifi paper, 90. as to have left such an impression 
Sit them on the reader^s mind as they never fiiil to 
leave on mine when. I visit. them*-*-to the exclusion 
of all others. But this would scarcely be fair, if 
it were practicable — ^which I feel that it is not; 
for if I were not to notice these first, and thus 
lift, as it were, the burthen of their beauty off my 
mind, it would haunt and press upon me all the 
while I was attempting to describe the othem, 
and I should fail to do justice to my own feeHngs 
respecting either. 

I hear that these productions have been mueh 
and often criticised — ^that they have been written 
lind tidked about over aiid over again, till there is 
little left to say of them that has not been. said 
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befoie. I know nothing of all this— it may be so, 
or it may pot; but I must not sufier this con- 
sideration to deter me from fulfilling, in the 
best manner I can, the task I have undertaken. 
I must not decline to notice these works for no 
other reason than because it appears that they 
are more attractive of notice than any others. I 
have tied myself *^ to the stake, and I must fight 
the course.*' '^ Whafs he that was. not bom of 
woman?" Such a one may hope to do the Car- 
toons heaped justice; that is to say, to write 
about them as well as they are painted. But tiO 
such a one be found, let no one, who can ap* 
proach them with a proper share of humble and 
admiring love, fear to speak what he feels about 
them. If, in endeavouring to do so, I should 
repeat what others have said before me, the reader 
may, if he pleases, accept such coincidence as an 
evidence that both parties are right ; and if, on the 
other hand, I should say what has not been said 
before, he may be assured that all has not been 
yet said about them that ought to be said — still 
less all that may be said. However, I had per- 
haps better spare the reader, as well as myself, 
the trouble of anticipating objections that are not 
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likely to be made. The nature of these papers 
frequently compels me to say but a few words 
about objects that might claim several pages to 
do them fiill justice ; so that I need not fear being 
accused of saying too much on any point, if what 
I do say on it should be deemed at all appropriate. 

The spectator of the Cartoons will be woefully 
disappointed if he expects to fall in love with them 
at first sight. As they themselves are among the 
highest triumphs of art, so, duly to feel .and ap- 
preciate their transcendent excellencies, is among 
the highest triumphs of a judicious cultivation of 
the senses and the imagination. One step to-» 
wards that triumph I will venture to lead the 
uninitiated reader, by telling him that he must 
earnestly and sincerely desire to appreciate the 
Cartoons, before he eon appreciate them; and 
that, in fact, he must learn to love them in a 
certain degree, before they " will seem worthy of 
his love.** 

As there are various prints of these wonderful 
productions, I shall of course not speak of them 
in detail, but shall simply remark that expression 
*-«depth, intensity, variety, consistency, and above 
all, uniti/ of expression*— is their grand charac* 
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teiistic. And this extends not only to the ani« 
mated objects that they represent, but to tibe most 
apparently insignificant details that are introduced 
into them. The hcmds of the ** Paul preaching 
at Athens/' are scarcely less eloquent and in- 
spired than his countenance; and the very folds 
of his mantle speak as with a tongue. The storks 
that are seen on the shore, in *^ the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes/' stand on tiptoe and clap 
their wings expectantly, as if the miracle had 
been worked for them alone ; and the littleness 
of the boat in this picture (which has, I believe, 
been remarked on as preposterously out of keeping 
with the persons whom it conUuns) is so contrived 
purposely, in order to give a grandeur to the fi- 
gures and an expansion to the sea, that they 
could have acquired by no other means. Let the 
pseudo-critic, ifho objects to this fine application 
of poetical license, calculate the siz^ that the boat 
in question.ought to have been, on Ai« principle-**^ 
the figures being nearly as large as life; and 
then, if he happens to be an artist, let him paint 
a picture on the same subject accordingly — his 
canvas being the size of that we are speaking of: 
Alas ! bis picture will be aU booty — ^figures, storks, 
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fishes, sea, miracle and all, going for nothing* Ii^ 
iMa what he would have, in place of the mag^ 
nificent work before us ? — In *' Elymas the sor- 
cerer stricken with bindness/^ the sentiment of 
astonished and bewildered deprivation pervades 
every part of the figure, and speaks in every line 
of the countenance : his very soul seems stricken 
with blindness as well as his body,-— I mention 
these as instances pf the astonishing unity of ex*- 
pression prevalent in these works — ^infused into 
them perhaps in a great degree unconsciously, 
pn the part of the painter ; but the more rather 
than the less admirable on that account, as evinc- 
ing the absolute interfusion of the artist's spirit 
with that of the subject he was engaged upon — 
die entire subduing of all the faculties of his mind, 
" even to the very quality" of that which was " its 
lord" for the time being. RaphaeFs genius pos*- 
sessed this power of self-adaptation more than that 
of any other modern, except Shakspeare. He 
possessed it, indeed, in an infinitely inferior de- 
gree to Shakspeare, in point of extent and variety ; 
but where it did reach, it was not inferior even to 
his^ It may fairly be conjectured too, that Ba^ 
phael limited the exercise of his genius con« 
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mousiy and purposely to vubjecto in which gnin- 
deur» grace, and beauty were predominant; and 
that, if he had attained to the ordinary age of 
man, he would have practised and excelled in 
other departments of his art, no less than he did 
in these* In proof of this opinion, I would in- 
stance the figures of the two afflicted persons, in 
the Cartoon of the Beautiful Gate. Nothing can 
be finer in their way— that is to say, more abso- 
lutely true — than the expressions of these two 
figures; and yet nothing can be more shocking 
and disgusting. — ^But my space warns me that I 
must quit abruptly these divine works. And after 
all, perhaps a necessity of this kind is the best 
plea that can in any case be made for doing so; 
£oT there is no other reason why one should ever 
leave off, when once he begins to write or talk 
about them* The *^ Paul preaching at Athens^ 
might, of itself, be made the study of a life : it 
contains such a collection of heads as is not to be 
found together in the world besides, and every 
one of which b worthy of an essay on its indu 
vidual character, and its connexion with the 
olliers that surround it Leaving these works, 
then, to the attention and admiration of the stU" 
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dent (for every one must be 2i student of them 
before he can have any chance of appreciating 
them justly) I pass on to point out the other re- 
markable works in this gallery. 

The first room into which we are introduced 
is the Guard-room, containing the p(H*traits of 
eighteen English admirals, painted by Kneller 
and Dahl. As works of art^ these portraits have 
no great merit; but they cannot be looked at 
without interest — particularly those of the brave 
Benbow, and the famous Sir Cloudesley Shovel — 
who entered the navy as a cabin-boy, and quitted 
it (at his death) as its commander-in-chief. 

In the second room — the Presence-chamber — 
we find another set of portraits by Eneller, of the 
beauties of the English Court. Kneller excelled 
in depicting female charms, and we have here a 
rich galaxy of them. Nothing can be superior 
to two or three of these faces, as specimens of 
purely English loveliness. But he had not the 
art of giving that courtly air which so exclusively 
belongs to Yankyck's portraits of this class of 
persons. 

The third room, called the Second Presence- 
chamber^ is enriched with two pictures of first- 
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rate excellence; a portrait of Charles I. on horse* 
back, by Vandyck, and a portrait of Bacio Ban- 
dinelli, by Qorreggio. The first of these is one 
of the finest specimens we have of Vandyck'^s ad« 
mirable refkdions (for such they are) of the look^ 
air, and carriage of persons moving in a certain 
rank of life. The horse, too, is nobly painted, 
even for this distinguished artist; and nobody 
ever painted horses like him ; at least, horses of 
a certain class — for he could not paint even them 
without a look of the rruwige about them, any more 
than he could paint men and women without 9i 
look of the court. He was at once the most na- 
tural and artificial of artists — ^natural to a degree 
of absolute perfection, provided his subjects in- 
cluded a sufficient degree of refinement and art. 
. Correggio^s portrait of Bandinelli is no less re- 
markable on account of its intrinsic merit, than of 
its rarity in point of 3ubject«-^this artist having 
:seldom descended from his habitual contemplation 
tof ideal beauty, to paint the realities that he saw 
before him. The picture is a very elaborate one; 
as it represents Bandinelli in his study, and in. 
eludes several pieces of sculpture, particularly a 
•head of Hercules, and a small broken statue of a 
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female; both of which are made conspicuous 
objects in the picturci and indeed in some mea* 
sure take from the due prominence and import- 
ance of the principal figure. The work has much 
the look of a Rembrandt: which is remarkable, 
concddering that, generally speaking, no two 
painters ever differed from each other more essen* 
tially than these, both in their theories and their 
practice of the art But the truth is, in this in* 
stance Correggio painted what he saw, as Rem* 
brandt did in all instances when he was painting 
a portrait; and therefore Correggio has in this 
instance painted like Rembrandt 

In the next room, the Audience-chamber, we 
find four pictures worthy of attention. By the 
by, the visitors of this gallery will do well to pay 
but little regard to what their ffuide tells them, 
particularly in this room. He points out here a 
portrait of Titian's uncle, which he says is noi 
painted by Titian, and a grand picture of the 
Cornaro family, which he says is by Titian ; whereas 
exactly the reverse is the case. The Cornaro 
linnily is a most interesting work, but it is no more 
than a copy painted by Stone, from the original 
picture by Titian, at present, I believe, at Nofw 
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tfaumbeiiand-hoiise. The picture represents Cor- 
naro himself (author of the curious little book on 
Health), his son, his grandsoui and seven noble 
boys, sons of the latter. The original is perhaps 
die noblest-family-piece ever painted by Titian ; 
and the work before us is a very dever copy of it 
The original was once in the possession of Van- 
dyck, and was purchased of him by an ancestor 
of the present Duke of Marlborough. The por- 
traits of Titian's uncle and of himself are both 
painted by Titian, and are worthy of him; that 
of himself, in particular, will be viewed with pecu- 
Bar interest, as it shows him to have looked not 
imworthy of his fame : it shows (as in the case of 
Baphael) that Titian the man looked like Titian 
the painter. In this room there is one other fine 
picture, a battle-piece, by Julio Romano, designed 
with uncommon skill, and painted with corre- 
sponding spirit. 

The next apartm^it is the King's Drawing- 
room. We have here an extremely fine whole 
length of Charles I. by Vandyck^ considered as 
the best likeness of him extant, and engraved by 
Sir Robert Strange. Also a pictmre of the Nine 
• Muses by Tintoret, which has some very admirable 
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painting in it. The figure on the right, with the 
whole of the back tinned to the spectator, is ex?* 
ceedingly fine, both as to conception, drawing, 
and colouring : Indeed, it is one of the very finest 
things of the kind I am acquainted with in Art* 
The descending figure, in the left comer of the 
picture, is not much inferior. 

The State Bedchamber follows, in which there 
is nothing calling for particular remark, except a 
lovely portrait, by Lely, of Anne Hyd^ the beauty 
who figures so conspicuously in the annals of 
Charles the Second's court, first as the inflexible 
daughter of the Chancellor, and afterwardcf as wife 
to the Heir Presumptive. 

In the King's Dressing-room, which is next in 
succession, we find several valuable cabinet-works. 
I will name, in particular, four portraits by Hol- 
bein, of Henry VIII., Francis I., Erasmus, and 
Madame Vaux — ^all combining his intense truth 
of expression with his curious finfahing. Also a 
pretty little gem, by L. da Vinci, of Christ and 
St. John, as infants ; and three Polembergs^ two 
of which are less tasteless and disagreeable than 
this much-overrated artistes works usually are. 
The other pictures in this small room are very in> 
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tUfferent, except an interior of a church by Neeft, 
with a subject in the foreground by Old Franks^ 
representing The Woman taken in Adultery. 

In the next room^ the King's Writing-closel^ 
there are several pictures, cabinet and others, but 
none that strike me ais deserving particular men- 
tion. Not so in the room which follows, called 
Queen Mary's Work-closet. Here is an extremely 
interesting picture, representing the two sons of 
the Earl and Countess of Lennox. The picture 
is painted by a French artist named de Lucie, 
and dated 1568 ; but it is in every respect equal 
to, and extremely Uke, some of HoIbein^s best 
works of this kind ; in the faces, in particular, 
there is infinite truth, spirit, and nature, united to 
the most elaborate finishing. This room also 
contains a lovely half-length of Mrs. Leman, by 
Lely ; one of Anne Boleyn, by Holbein ; a capitid 
portrait of a Spanish lady, by Seb. del Piombo; 
two fine heads by Guercino; and a most interest- 
ing portrait of John de Bellini, the master of 
Titian and Giorgione, painted by himself. 

Queen Mary^s State Bedchamber is the next 
we are to notice— the intermediate room between 
4hb and the last being filled with tapestry^ I do 

£ 
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jiot call to mind any thing of particular merit in 
this apartment. There is, indeed^ a Saint-Jerome, 
by Albert Durer ; which must be looked upon as 
one of the greatest rarities in the collection. But 
its rarity strikes. me as being its chief attractbn, 
.It 18, however, a most curious specimen of early 
art, and, though painted four hundred years. ago, 
is as firesh and perfect, as a picture of yesterday. 

The only other works I shall notice in this cot- 
lection are, a fine whole-length of the Countess of 
Xenox, by Holbein, in the Queen's Audience- 
iehamber ; and three great pictures on Scripture 
subjects, by Sebastian Ricci, in the ball-room ; 
which latter possess considerable merit, both in 
expression and colouring. — The Bacchus and 
Ariadne in this room is a copy from Guido. 

In taking leave of the works of art collected ait 
Hampton Court, I should mention that it is chie^y 
in virtue of the Cartoons that I have considered 
this gallery worthy to be ranked among the di- 
stinguished British Galleries of Art; for though 
it possesses several other works of great value and 
interest as individual objects, yet it is altogether 
incomplete as a general collection — exhibiting 
aiaKiy pictures of no value at all^ and being entirely 
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deficient in specimens of three^fourihs of the great 
Italian, as well as Flemish and French masters.. 
But, notwithstanding this, while Hampton Court 
possesiKS the Cartoons of Raphael, it must eter 
continue to be one of the first and moat important 
points to which the student and the amateur of art 
will direct their attention. 

Perhaps I shall scarcely be denned impertineiitljr 
travelhng out of my road, if I close this paper^ aa 
I have commenced it, by directing the visitor's at* 
tention to the palace itself, and the courtly shades^ 
the grand avenues, the cultured walks, and the 
apparently eternal evergreens that surround it-^ 
Here, too, was bom Edward YL ; and here the 
youth resided when he became nominal monaroh; 
Here (having seized upon it from the dbnussed 
fiivourite, to apply it to his own purposes) Heary 
VIIL used frequently to hold his court, making 
it the scene of his inerty Christmas festivities ; and 
here similar festivities, consisting of masques, 
mummings, tournaments, and the like, were held 
successively by Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth. 
It was here that Charles I. took leave of his chil- 
dren for the last time; and here took place, on 
the very same spot, the marriage of the Usurper's 
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daughter with Lord Falconberg. The royal courts 
have been occasionally held here from that period 
up to the reign of George II. 

In the immediate environs of this palace^ and 
the road leading to and passing through it, there 
is an air and appearance that I know not how to 
describe, otherwise than by calling it courtly. Yoa 
feel, without knowing why, that you are in the 
neighbourhood of greatness ; and all things that 
you see correspond with (or perhaps it is they 
that excite) this feeling. The great, wide, yet 
unfrequented road, worn only in the middle, and 
grown with grass on the sides — ^the great waUs 
that line the wide pathways on either hand — ^and 
the great stately elms that stand out here and 
there, ahnost into the middle of the road, as you 
see them no where else — all this gives an imposing 
appearance that I do not remember to have ob- 
served elsewhere. Upon the whole, there are few 
spots in the neighbourhood of London more worthy 
,of a day's visit than Hampton Court. 



THE 
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I PROPOSE to offer a separate notice of these 
extraordinary works; partly because it is im- 
possible to do any thing like justice to them, in 
the very limited space that could be allowed thenii 
if they were included in a general notice of the 
pictures at Blenheim ; but chiefly for the purpose 
of calling the public attention to asetofworks, 
which, as a set, are only second in power and 
value to the Cartoons, and which yet are almost 
as little known and visited as if they were of no 
value at all. This has probably arisen partly from 
the nature of their subjects, and from their beings 
on ihis account, not shown to the casual visitors of 
Blenheim *. , But it must be attributed chiefly to 

• They do not show them unless you ask to see them*.. ,> 
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the fact of their never having been adequately 
described) and the nature of their various merits 
estimated and pointed out ; for if this latter had 
been done, the former reason for their neglect 
would not have existed — there being nothing in 
the least degree exceptionable in the treatment of 
luiy of the subjects — certainly much less than is 
to be found in the Danaes, Venuses^ &c. that 
form a part of almost every great collection.**— If I 
venture to attempt furnishing something like this 
desideratum now, it is not because I feel myself 
capable of doing it adequately or effectually, but 
because no one else seems disposed to do it at 
all ; and a fruitless attempt to do a good thing 
not unfrequently calls forth a successful one, when 
nothing else would. 

1 shall say little of these pictures generally, ex* 
cept that they are all of exactly the same character, 
though of different degrees of merit ; that they 
seem all to have been executed much about the 
same time, and with ireference to each other as 
a regular set of works; and that they include 
(what Titian^s highest productions not always 
did) both those kinds of merit for which he was 
nearly unrivalled ; namely, his matchless truth 
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and harmony of colourings and his intense power 
of expression — not of restricted and individnal 
expression only — the expression of parts — ^but ge» 
neral unity of expression, breathing forth from 
each work as a whole. 

• There are eight of these pictures, all on subjects 
from the Greek mythology ; or rather all on one 
subject; namely, the loves of the immortals d 
that mythology. They are all of the same di- 
mensions; and each picture represents a couple 
nearly the size of life : and yet there is not the 
slightest similarity in either the attitude, air, ot 
individual expression, of any two of them, or the 
slightest feeling of monotony excited by seeing 
them all in the same room. This infinite va- 
riety alone may be looked upon as an evidence of 
high genius. 

I shall begin my separate notice of them with 
the Mars and Verms ; which, together with the 
Cupid and Psyche, occupies the end of the room 
opposite to that at which you enter. This is not 
one of the best of these works, and it appears to 
me to have been the most injured by time, cleaur 
ing, &c. Venus is seated on the knee of Mars, but 
toniedaway from him ; and while one of her baoda 
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passes behind his head, with the fingers delicately 
pressing on the back of it, in the otheif hand she 
holds a glass 4n which she is contemplating hia 
image and her own at once. There is an iina- 
^ative voluptuousness in this idea, which strikea 
me as being exceedingly fine and characteristic. 
It is not enough for her to see the object of her 
"passion ; but she must go out of herself, in order 
to see herself at the same time. She endeavours. 
In this way, to heighten his attractions, by looking 
at them through an atmosphere that is cast about 
them from her own* — A dazzling effect, in the way 
of contrast, is produced by the mode in which the 
limbs are arranged ; — one of the sunburnt arms of 
Mars passing right across the back of the Venus, 
and the lower limbs illustrating each other in a 
similar manner. The Mars is designed with con* 
aiderable grandeur, as well as force ; but there is 
little elevation of mental character about it. The 
head in particular is fine, but somewhat coarse ; 
and there is an individualized and somewhat mo* 
dem air about it that produces a bad efiect 
The God of War looks, at best, like a Roman 
jcenturion.. The air and attitude of the Venus are 
also exquisite ; but the colouring is not good. 
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vhen compared with that of some of the other 
females in these pictures. 

Perhaps the contrast in the colouring of the 
two figures is more ahrupt than Titian^s notions 
of harmony usually permitted him to adopt; the 
one being of a rich sunburnt brown, and the other 
of a dazasling fairness. But there is a Uttle Cupid 
lying on the ground, of a ^* celestial rosy red," on 
which the eye rests almost unconsciously, and the 
two extremes are thus in part blended together. 

The next picture, of Ctqnd. and Psyche, is one 
of the finest in the set It is not the usual sub- 
ject, of Psyche gaadng on the sleeping god ; it is 
the immortal gazing on the mortal maid, as she 
lies dreaming of him. The efiect of the great 
brooding wings of the Cupid outspread above the 
ideeping beauty, as a protecting canopy, is very 
grand. He is standing on the ground, leaning 
over and intently gazing on her ; but they, while 
they shade her, seem to bear him up from press- 
ing too closely to the earth, to which he does not 
jielong. (I should like to know who it was that 
.first thought of imping the human form with 
wings. Whoever it was, he deserved to be the 
jprst to wear them; for it has given rise to the 
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highest thoughts and the finest images that ever 
peopled the human mind.) — The head, arms^ and 
shoulders of the Psyche^ as they lie pressed into 
the pillow of her couch, are exquisite. They 
seem to communicate a softness to each other, 
and to hreathe forth on all about them an at^ 
mosphere of love. The head and face of the Cupid 
are as interne and poetical as any thing in art. 
He seems to be kindling with desire as he stands 
gazing upon her, and appears to pour forth his 
spirit into her's, from his immortal eyes, with a 
force and depth of passion that is prodigious* 
There is a bit of sky-blue drapery about the neck 
(I think) of the Cupid, which produces a singular 
efiect. It looks hke a little fragment of the hea- 
ven from which he may be supposed to have just 
descended : as if the very element itself had clung 
to him in fondness, and would not be shaken 
o£P. The old man who shows the pictures told 
me that this bit of drapery was added by the 
artist who was employed many years ago to clean 
and put them in order. I can scarcely believe 
this. He might have found it nearly defaced, 
and restored it. But if he added it, its happy 
success excuses its boldness: unless, indeed, I 
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am attaching an interpretation to it that it will 
not bear. And yet I cannot think that t am; 
for there is no denying that it has suggested 
this idea to me ; and a hint of this kind cannot be 
said to be not calculated to suggest, what, in point 
of fact, it does suggest. 

The next picture, proceeding round the room 
to the left hand, is on the subject of ApoUo and 
Daphne. The moment chosen is that when the 
god has just overtaken the flying nymph, and is 
stretching out his arms to seize her ; while she, 
no longer able to fly from his dreaded embraces, 
is in the act of changing into the laurel. The 
leaves are sprouting from the tips of her fingers, 
as she makes a last effort to slip from his touch. 
There is an effect of motion in both these figures, 
which is equal to what Rubens would have given 
in a similar case. The Apollo, in particular, is 
rushing right onward like a wind or a sunbeam ; 
and you shrink for the modest nympb, lest he 
should reach her before the change is completed. 
The form of the Daphne in this picture is not by 
any means fine, and the head and face are totally 
bad. I cannot account for this; unless it was 
purposely done in order to aggrandize the effect 
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of the ApoUo — which^ in point of expressions is 
prodigiously fine. Nothing can be more passion- 
ately conceivedi or executed with a greater force 
o{fftuk>, than the head, face^ and attitude of the 
Apollo. The colouring, too* of the body is ex- 
ceedingly fine ; for, mixed with all the truth and 
life of real flesh and blood, I seem to see a kind 
of marbly hardness and brightness about it — as 
if the painter had chosen (as a tribute of ad- 
miration to the kindred spirits of ancient times) 
to mix up in this figure a something that should 
call up those divine associations which th^ 
have clustered round this favourite object of 
their art. The Jbrm of this figure is, how- 
ever, altogether different from any thing that 
they have left us representing the ideal of hu- 
man beauty. It is the profile of the figure that 
we see; and a most ungainly, and, indeed, un- 
natural eSect is produced, by the manner in 
which the back is made to bend in, and the 
lower part of the body to protrude forward. 
Neither is there any elevation or refinement of 
character in the face and head. They are highly 
poetical, from the intensity of passion displayed 
in them ; but they are in some degree coarse, and 
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vulgar, in one sense of the word, from the same 
cause. They m some respects resemble those of 
the Cupid, in the preceding picture ; and the tone 
of colouriiig given to the flesh is nearly the same ; 
while that of all the other male figures in the 
collection is of a dark, deep brown. In these two 
pictures the male and female forms blend and 
harmonise with each other ; in all the others they 
contrast; and it is remarkable accordingly, or 
rather, perhaps, I should say it is not remarkable, 
that in all the other pictures a little rosy Cupid is 
introduced, to unite the two tones together ; while 
in these two there is none. 

It may here be observed that there is nothing 
in the slightest degree ideal about Titian's style^ 
either in his colouring, his drawing, or his ex- 
pression. His bodily faculties enabled him to 
pierce deeper into the actual truth of things than 
any other painter that ever lived; and he was 
satisfied with what he found, perhaps on that 
very account, and sought no farther. Probably 
it was the want of this power, in an equal degree 
of perfection, which led other painters to seek for 
that out of Nature which he was enabled to find 
m it; and this may in some degree account for 
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the prevalence of the ideal style in minds of an 
inferior order, and of the preference of that style 
in others. They prefer to represent^ and to see 
represented, that which is not^ because they can- 
not nee, and therefore cannot feel, the whole value 
and beauty of that which is. The truth fails to 
satbfy them, simply because they do not see 
it all; and not being satisfied with what their 
senses present to them, they resort to their ima- 
^nations. But they are destined still to remain 
unsatisfied; because nothing but the truth, as it 
is in Nature, is adapted to satisfy the natural 
wants of the human mind, and therefore nothing 
else ccm satisfy them. It would probably be ad- 
mitted on all hands that it betrays an effeminacy 
of taste to prefer Guido to Titian. If it would not 
be so readily admitted that it betrays the same 
deficiency to rank the Apollo Belvedere above 
the Elgin marbles in point of style, this arises 
from the second examples being in a higher class 
of art respectively than the first. The same 
principle applies equally to these as to the former. 
The Apollo is a magnificent work ; but the power 
required to conceive and to produce it, was not 
.80 high or so rare as that displayed in some of 
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tbe sculptures from the Parthenon : for the latter 
3top at the exact point where Nature stops; 
whereas the former goes beyond Naturei without 
improving upon it. , 

The subject of the next picture is PhUo and 
Proserpine, The whole attitude and expression 
of these two figures are in the highest degree 
voluptuous ; but it is the voluptuousness of the 
imagination rather than the senses : or at least the 
imagination is made to take so obvious a part in 
the general expression of the scene, as to in a 
great degree unsensualize it This effect is greatly 
aided by the presence of the little Cupid, who is 
placed on the top of the wheel of Pluto^s car, 
dose to the lovers ; but still more by this car it- 
self, — the great wheel of which occupies almost 
half the picture, and produces a very fine effect — 
carrying away the imagination from the immediate 
scene before it, and suffering it to range in the 
flowery vale of Enna, instead of confining it to 
the immediate objects to which the eyes are di- 
rected : for a picture, a poem, a piece of sculp- 
ture, or whatever object it may be, is mischievously 
voluptuous only in proportion as it confines the 
imagination to voluptuous images. The imaginar 
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tion is naturally pure, and is prone to seek fof 
purity where it does not find it, provided it have 
but a fair chance, and be not pinioned down to 
one set of images. Imprison it in an impervious 
dungeon of flesh, and it becomes presently sub- 
dued to the quality of that which is about it ; but 
leave it the smallest loop-hole for escapei and it 
will escape, and make itself wings, and assoil itself 
from the pollution that did hvl touch, not con- 
taminate it. — Nothing can be finer, either in de- 
sign or colouring, than the upper part of the 
body of the nymph ; and the £ace (which is closei 
to that of Pluto, and finely contrasted by it) cor- 
responds. 

The Hercules and Dejcmvra is the next orden 
This is among the very finest. There is pro- 
digious power of imagination, as well as of passion^ 
in every part of it — ^in the most apparently in- 
significant details, as in the principal figures them- 
selves: indeed more so in the former than the lat- 
ter — for the figure of Hercules includes nothing 
either fine in itself, or characteristic of the sub- 
ject. — The Dejanira is magnificent. She sits across 
his kneesy with one arm passed round his neck ; 
and from every point of her form there seems to 
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exude, as it were, an atmosphere of desire, which 
spreads itself on all the objeets present, steeping 
them all in the pervading sentiment of the scene. 
The lovers are seated on the lion^s skin which 
Hercules has thrown off; and the extremity of 
this is made to curl up above their heads, as if 
supporting an imaginary canopy over them. Such^ 
at least, is its effect to me. At the same time it 
seems self^upported, and instinct with life ; and 
thus calls up an image of the lordly beast that 
once wore it in this fashion, as he sought hi» 
mate in their native woods. On the ground at 
their feet, too, a. Uttle Cupid is bestriding the 
huge club which Hercules has thrown aside-— 
hugging it with all his Umbs, and at the same 
time looking up at them. In fact, every object is 
made to play a double part ; — at once aiding the 
general harmony of the colouring, by blending 
the diflferent parts together, and heightening the 
general expression or sentiment of the whole^ 
without in the least degree disturbing its unity. 

The Ceres a/nd Vtiiccm (which, I think, follows 
—passing round in the same direction) is not 
good. Both the figures are represented as con- 
siderably beyond the middle period of life.; and 
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this alone, in connexion with the sa\qect of the 
picture, is enough to destroy all proper sympathy 
with it. The imagination^ as well as the senses^ 
revolts from any connexion between age and love ; 
still more when to the former is added deformity. 
To love, is the nature of youth and the effect of 
beauty ; and the associations called up by almost 
any representation of these, however voluptuous^ 
will therefore be in a certain sense pure, to all 
but the impure. But '' crabbed age " and love 
^ cannot live together/' without destroying the 
chariU^teristic qualities of each, any more than 
^ crabbed age and youth " can : for, in fact, what 
is youth but love, and love but youth ? — The very 
thought of th^ above union seems to have para- 
lyzed the imagination of the painter ; for this is 
by far the worst picture of the set, in every re- 
spect. Ceres is represented as sitting with her 
back to the god, her head turned over her shoul- 
der, looking round at him coyly; and he is look- 
ing in her face, and chucking her imder the chiii 
mmcingly. 

The next is Bacchus and Ariadne. Here the 
painter is in his own and in lovers element again ; 
iLnd they work together and in concert accord- 
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ingly. The ehborate, and at the saottie time^ per- 
fectly nataral and graeefbl inrohitiofl of thei limbs^ 
produces an admirable effect; and It se^mti also 
to have some mysterioug connexion ^^tth^ or re- 
ference to, the mingled and involved feelings of 
the beautiful but betrayed Ariildne) as these sM 
represented iri her &ce and aetibn. She seenis 
perplexed and hampered between her lingering 
love for her lost Theseus^^— after whom she i» 
pointing away into the distance widi her hand|-^ 
and her rising passion for the bright being who 
is before her. Perhaps upon the whole,^— for in« 
dividual expression^ colouring, and design, and 
at the same time an harmonious uniori of all diese 
with the rest of the work^ — this figure of Ariadne 
is the finest in the ooUection. The Bacchus is 
not by any means so good« There is an elevation 
of character wanting, which nothing else can iii 
this instance compensatl; for; there isi indeed^ 
but litde expression of any kind, in either the 
figure or &ce. We have here> as usual, a little 
rosy Cupid with grdpes, connecting the two tohes 
of the flesh together. 

The next, and last picture but on^i is Jupket^ 
Ju/no^ and /o. Neither itiy notes made at the 

f2 
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time of deeing these works, nor my memory, en-" 
able me to give a description of the composition 
of this picture, or the attitudes of the figures. 
Perhfip$-^(for now-a-days one is expected to be 
al^e to accofuM for every thing) — ^perhaps this 
hf^s arisen from the absorbing effect of one par- 
ticular point in the picture, which fascinated my 
sendes at' the time, and has dwelt upon my memory 
ever since, to the exclusion of all the rest. This, 
is the back of the Juno ; which, as a piece of 
pamting' of hii^an flesh, kihdUng with all the 
internal glow of health, and the external bloom' 
of youth and beauty, surpasses any thing I ever- 
saw« No Nature itself was ever finer ; and, what; 
is more, it is no finer than Nature is. In fact, it 
is to all intents and. purposes the seme as Nature, 
as far as regards the faculty of sight* It differs* 
from the rest bf the flesh in these pictures, m, 
having more carnations mixed with it than they 
have. Probably this heightening was an after*>: 
thought of the painter — being rendered necessary 
by the patch of pure white which he had intro- 
duced into the centre of the picture, in the form^ 
af the cow's head(Io) — ^which intervenes between 
Jupiter and Juno. There is in this^ as in most^ 
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of tbe others^ a Cupid above ; and there is a blue 
drapery below — ^perhaps to balance the eflfect of 
the white on the one hand^ as the carnations in 
the flesh do on the other. 
: The last picture in this collection represent 
Neptune and AmphitrUe. The female iigiue is 
here, as usual, by much the finest part ; and won- 
derlully fine in this instf^ice it is. It is instinct 
with imaginatiye passion in every jKlHidn of it. 
She'is'but partly seated on the knees of Neptune, 
while her long arms are earnestly stretched out 
above him at a dbtance, as if anxious, yet afiraid, 
to let them fall round him. Her hair flows loosely 
down her back ; probably to correspond with this 
flowing and outspread attitude. On the ground, 
at their feet, there is a Cupid and a dolphin. 
The general harmony and particular truth of co- 
louring in this picture are, I think, equal to most 
of the others ; and it may rank, upon the whole, 
as among the best 

' I have little to add in the way^ of general ob- 
servations. The most obvious that occurs to me is 
in regard to the immeasurable superiority of the 
female figures, over the males, in these pictures. 
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Th^ UUi^r,mUiiHhe ex£«pdon of the Cupid and the 
ApollOf seein to be mtroduced chiefly as foils to 
spt pff the ohanns of the former. They are in 
no instance made so infejnor as to ]^oduce a posi* 
^vely ]}»d defect, even ^ it regards diemselves 
a}oQe; but ^ey aire all (with Ae Bzceptions I 
have named) kept in complete subservience to 
their companions. I question whether this is, 
V^oQ the whole, to he regarded as a judicious 
^ACide of troatkig individual subjects of this kind ; 
lihougbf perhaps^ it is the only one which ensures 
t|^ ^ceess aiixx&i at by the artist in idiese works, 
-f^-^iwi^ly, of fixikig aiid concen^ating the attei^ 
tipn to one points as to a focus. If Titian had 
thrown as mijush of bis genius wA skill into the 
mal^ figui^s as he has into the femole, the worka 
would have been fi^r m themselves; but tfaeif 
effects, individually and collectively, on rtbe 8|)6€k 
tator, wo^uld have been very different ixom what 
they now are, and, in proportion, leas what tb^. 
Y^e intended to be. Titiiin was the least in the 
^^orld of ^n ,egotist-^ii his wcnrks, I mean. He 
spiight to . ea^ibit and impress the merits of hi& 
a^eoti not of kiin^lfi and fads aidsjeely in Ae 
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pieaeni iMtance, was the influenee of female 
beauty— not the beauty of the hwrnain foim, but 
^fihejmiak fonu: and those who can visit these 
pictures^ in however cursory a manner, and not 
csjrry away the sting of &at beauty in their minds, 
there to remain for ever, are not made of '' pene* 
trable stuff." 

Parts of these pictures are the most eloquent 
commentaxy that ever was written on the maxim 
that '' Beauty is Trulh— Truth Beauty.'' They 
put to flight in a moment the endless jargon about 
the ideal, and leave nodiing to be said on the 
sul^ect. The ideal, if it has any meaning at all, 
means the perfection of die tnAC. It is, not what 
may be, but what has been, or what is. And it 
may safely be said to have never yet equalled its 
prototype. Probably there are existing at pre* 
sent, and have been at any given time, forms and 
feces that are more beautiful than any the pencH 
or the chisel ever produced. 

The only other observation that it occurs to 
me to make is, that the artist has, in these pic^ 
tures, balanced the charms of expression and of 
colouring more fairly than he usually did in works 
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of this nature. He generally made one or other 
of these entirely predominate ; witness those two 
splendid and unrivalled pieces of colouring at the 
Cleveland Gallery — the Diana and Acteon, and 
!Piana and Calisto. In those pictures the expres- 
sion goes for ahnost nothing. They are appeals 
to the senses alone. You can actually^ as it were, 
taste the flavour of them on the palate. And if 
you remelnber them at all in ahsence, it is as a 
kind of harmonious chaos of colour, *' without 
form and void ;'* or hke a chord in music — one 
sweet sound made up of many — harmony wi&out 
. melody. But the works before us appeal ^equally 
to the senses and the imagination; like a melody 
and a harmony united. Whether they are the 
more or the less valuable on this account, I shall 
not determine. Certain it is, that by appealing 
to both in an almost equal degree, they do not 
act so strongly and permanently as they might 
otherwise do on either. The relative value of 
each style remains to be measured by the sum of 
pleasure it produces. 

. I understand it has been said that these pic- 
tures are not painted by Titian! If so, they 
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are even more extraordinary works than I take 
them to be; for they prove that we have had 
as great a painter as Titian in the world, with- 
out knowing it: for if they are not by Titian, 
they are not by any one else that we have ever 
heard of. 



LORD EGREMONT'S GALLERY, 

AT PETWORTH. 



To those who possess the happy skill of ex* 
^racting delight from that which, as yet, is but loi 
ima^nation to them — ^who h^ve faith enough to 
helieve before they see, as well as after — ^there 
are few thipgs more pleasant than to travel throu^ 
the whole length of a long summer^s day, — 

'^ From mom to noon^ from noon to dewy eve/' 

with the ccaflainty constantly present to them, of 
scfiing, at the end of their journey, some object, 
or set of objects, the sight of whidi they have 
been looking forward to and reckoning upon as 
one^of the ends for which they were Jiving in the 
past, and which, when they iiave thus appro-' 
priated it, is to become one of the means by 
yfVidx 'they are to live in the fiiture. A feeling of 
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this kind turns every thing .we see into beauty^ — 
like the imagination of the youth who is journey- 
ing towards his mistress — ^in Mr. Crabbers tale of 
" The Lover's Journey ;'' and that which it finds 
beautiful, it contributes not only to heighten and 
multiply, but to impress upon the^ senses, and 
through them on the memory, in a way that 
nothing else can-^not even the most strenuous 
and pre-determined efforts of the will. To those 
who have not already seen the princely domain of 
the Earl of Egremont at Petworth, I would fain 
convey such a notion of it, that till they set out 
to visit it for themselves, it may thus dwellin die 
distance before them, like a bright spot in the 
land of promise ; secure that, when they do visit 
it, I shall not, in so doing, have anticipated the 
impressions they will receive from it, but only 
have prepared the way for those impressions, and 
thus rendered their effect more certain and more 
lasting. And yet it is presumptuous in me to 
reckon on being able to accomplish this* The 
utmost I can hope to do is to furnish another 
'/Yarrow unvisited** to those who will never see 
Petworth but in hope and intention ;-^that is to 
say, those who hope to see it without intending; 
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and those who intend to see it every summer, till 
the winter comes, when it is too late. 

And here let me premise, that, as the beauties 
of Nature more than divide the palm of admira- 
tion with those of Art, on this enchanting spot, it 
is but fair that they should meet with their due 
share of notice m this description. The truth is, 
that the latter have as much fallen short of the 
expectation I had previously formed respecting' 
them, as the former have surpassed it ; and I 
propose to let the one make up for the deficiency 
of the other, to the reader, as it has done to me. 

In an obscure part of Sussex, on the Chichester 
road, about fifty miles distant from London, 
stands the most uncouth and unsightly of villages^ 
named Petwprth; consisting of dweOings {houses, 
the inhabitants probably call them) — seeming to 
have been constructed in every age since the in- 
vention of the art, except the civilized ones ; and 
apparently adapted to every purpose but the one' 
they are intended for; the largest looking like 
prisons for the confinement of malefactors — the 
smallest like sheds for the shelter of animals — 
and all seeming to have been contrived and ar- 
ranged for the express purpose of shutting out; 
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or destroying all ideas connected with and de^ 
pendent on the beauties of external nature and 
'< the country'' — all closely and confusedly huddled 
together, as if to prevent the infusion of any^ 
thing in the shape of a tree or a patch of grass, 
and barely room enough left between them for 
the passers-by to wind their way along. 

Let the reader fancy himself placed over-night 

* 

in the midst of this barbarous and outlandish spot 
_at the Swan Inn, perchance— having arrived 
there too late to judge of the kind of place he i» 
in, and fancying that, as he has been ttaveffing 
all ^Ky from London^ he must by this time be m 
the country. When he wakes in the morning, 
and finds himself in the kind of spot I have de*- 
scribed, his first impulse, of course, will be to 
wander forth in search of somediiing difikrent 
from what he sees about him ; and, nothmg na^ 
tural or pleasant presenting itself to him spoi»> 
taneously as if to court his admiration, he will 
probably at once inquire " the way to the Park 
€rate T It is a chance if he finds any one t<> an- 
swer his question civilly or intelligibly; for the inha^ 
bitarits of a village like this are generaHy as rud6 
and uncouth as their houses^ and imagine that atiy < 
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one who does not know *^ the way to the Park 
Gate/' (which ^ley know so well) must be little 
better than a nataraL But when he does fmd 
the object of his search^ let hitn pause for a mo- 
ment before he enters, and recall to his mind the 
different obfects that he has just been winding his 
way among^ and the genei^al scene that he ii^ 
leaving — thus turning them to the only good they 
are susceptible of^ by unconsdioilsly making them 
serre as a foil and a contrast to what he is pre- 
sently to behold. On now entering the gate 
nearest to the back of the Swan Inn^ I need not 
eafi upon him to dismiss ftom his mind all memory 
of that which has jtfst been occupying it; for the 
seene of enchantment and beauty that will bui*st 
upon his delighted seilses is not of a nattite 
to peimii any thing else to interfere with it ;'— 
like a lovely and beloved bride on her bridal day^ 
it must and will hold and fix^ not only his jfeeHngs 
and affisctiims^ bdt his fancy-^his imaginatitln^ 
his whole soul undividedly. Oh t thete i« a set 
#f diords in the human mind which eannot choose 
^ bi^ vibhite and respond to the impressions which 
come to them from external nature— ^which cannot 
choose but do this^ independently of all previous 
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knowledge, of all habit, of all asflociatton 1 Take 
a savage frqm his native spot — ^who has never 
seen any thing but his own cabin, the glen m 
which it stands, the mountain stream where he 
slakes his thirst, and the eternal woods through 
which he pursues hb prey ; and place him in the 
presence of such a scene as that which will greet the 
spectator when he has entered a few paces within 
the walls of Petworth Park ; and if he be not moved» 
rapt, and inspired with feelings of delight, almost 
equivalent to in degree, and resembling in kind, 
those instinctive ones which would come upon him 
at the first sight ofa beautiful female of his own spe-. 
cies, then there is no truth in the knowledge which 
comes to us by impulse, and nothing but experi- 
ence can be trusted and believed. I speak, how- 
ever, of a natural savage, not one who has been 
made such by society and custom. I can easily con^ 
ceive, for example, that half the boors and downsi 
in Petworth itself pass daily through the scene 
I am about to describe, without ever discovering' 
that it differs in any thing from the ploughed field* 
where they are going to work, or the dusty rood 
that runs through a comer of their village. 
Let the spectator enter the park from the gate;» 
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I have mentioned above, and turning to his right 
hand on entering, and passing under a few limes 
irregularly planted, he will emerge (still keeping 
to his right hand) in front of the mansion-house 
belonging to this beautiful domain. It is a build- 
ing of great extent, perfectly uniform, and of sin- 
gular plainness, — without portico, columns, wings, 
balustrades, towers, spires, domes, or any thing 
that can be supposed to have been placed about 
it for mere ornament — nothing that makes any 
pretension to vie in attraction with the scene of 
beauty in the midst of which it stands. On the 
contrary, it seems placed there, not to rival, still 
less to overlook or command that scene — but 
merely to complete and form a consistent part of 
it. Or, perhaps, it is still better adapted to con- 
vey to one the idea of a perpetual spectator, fixed 
for ever to the spot, in silent admiration of a scene 
that, but for some one thus to admire it, would 
not be quite complete. 

Without going into a particular description of 
this nobly simple structure, but merely adding that 
its general character, and the appearances it has 
borrowed from time and the elements, bespeak it 
to be neither ancient nor modem, but holding a 

G 
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station exactly between the two, — without the un« 
wieldy grandeur of the one, or the fantastical com^ 
mon«.pIace of the other, — let us turn at once to the 
lovely scene on which it looks forth. Standing im- 
mediately in front of the mansion, a level lawn ex- 
tends before you to a very considerable distance in 
the centre, and is bounded there by a bright water 
stretching irregularly all across; and on the right, 
by a rich sweep of rising ground, reaching nearly 
to the mansion itself, and crowned by a dark grove 
of beeches and chestnut-trees* From the edges of 
this water on either side, and from small islands 
within it, rise groups of trees^ in twos, threes, i^fid 
fours, and here and there a single one — all so 
disposed as to bear a half-conscious, half-uncon* 
scious reference to each other, and all possessing 
a relative beauty, both of form, situation, &c* 
which heightens and is heightened by the positive 
one* Leaving for a moment out of view the left 
side of this scene, let the eye now pass across this 
narrow break of water, and rest on what extends 
beyond it. Immediately from the opposite bank 
the ground rises, — not abruptly, -as it does on the 
right hand on this side, — but softly, and in a way 
that is perceptible only from its effect on the ob- 
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jeets which rest upon it. It rises in this way 
for a considerable distance, in a rich semi-cir- 
cular sweep of lawn, with only one clump of firs 
and larches placed at about the middle of it, sur- 
rounded by a regular white fence, and boking 
like a single jewelled brooch placed on the fore- 
head or the breast of a rural beauty. This sweep 
is also crowned by a dark diadem of trees, and 
forms the first distance of the view — above and 
behind which rise, and intersect each other, two 
more distances of bright green hills, the further- 
most of which is also crowned with rich trees, of 
that peculiar kind of growth which gives them 
die form of clouds rolling and clustering over 
each other— dark green clouds clustering over 
and embowering open spaces of light green sky. 
From a point of this distance towards the left, 
where the trees seem to open for a space to admit 
it through, rises a lovely Gothic spire; and at 
another point considerably higher, and on the 
right, a grey antique turret looks forth from out 
the dark fofiage. The reader has now before 
him the whole of this deticious view, with the 
exception of the left side ; all the distant part of 
which, however, he must consider as just within 

g2 
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that distance which 'Mends enchantment to the' 
view,** without in the least degree impairing the 
distinctness of it^ or even taking away its home 
look — that look which gives it a connexion with 
the more immediate parts. When he has given 
life and finish to all this portion of the scene, hj 
peopling the turf on this side of the water with 
herds of deer,-— dark, dappled, and white ; the 
water itself with swans and wild-fowl ; and the 
rising hills on the other side with flocks and 
cattle; he may pass his eye onward, across the 
whole left side of the scene, and let it rest on an 
expanse,— evidently beyond the precincts of the 
domain itself, yet seeming virtually to form i^- part 
of it,— than which nothing was ever seen lAore 
perfectly adapted to give the needful crown and 
finish to the whole, by inviting the imagination to 
wander sufficiently far to give it exercise and em- 
ployment, and yet not leading it far enough away 
to dissipate the unity of effect which* is the chief 
charm in sights of this kind. This expanse con- 
sists of an extensive rising plain, terminated by 
the range of hills which form the boundary to the 
sea on this coast ; the whole brought into that 
kind of cultivation which gives an appearance 
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quite peculiar to English scenery — an appearance 
as of a natural garden^ no spot of which is with- 
out the most perfect cultivation, and yet on 
no spot of which can the actual marks of the 
cultivator be distinguished; — an appearance which 
gives the best notion we can possibly gain of the 
distant views eur first parents might be supposed 
to c6ntei|iplate in Paradise. 
( Such is the picture which presents itself to the 
spectator from the principal windows of Petworth. 
From various other points of view in this mag- 
nificent domain (the. enclosing wall of which ex- 
tends for four miles along the high road) others 
offer themselves to the sight, scarcely less com- 
plete in their detail, and all of the same elegant 
and graceful character. But I must content myself 
with presenting this one to the reader s notice, as 
an example of what he will meet with among the 
natural objects which claim his attention here, — 
and now turn at once to my more immediate sub- 
ject — the Works of Art. 

The interior of Petworth is on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence commensurate with its external 
character; being scarcely inferior in extent and 
splendour to many royal palaces. Indeed the 
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grand hall and staircase a good deal resemble 
those of Hampton Court; the walls, ceiling, &e. 
being ornamented in a similar mamier, with alle- 
gorical paintings on an immense scale, by Sir 
James Thomhill. These we shall pass by at once, 
as not coming among the objects of our search ; 
and proceed to name a few of the principal works 
of the old painters : premising, howeyer, that the 
chief riches of this coQection consist in portraits, 
and those chiefly by Vandyck, 

The room you first enter at the right-hand 
comer of the hall, called the Square Dining-room, 
is among the richest and most interesting. Here 
is what may undoubtedly be considered as one 
among Vandyck's choicest masterpieces in the 
way of portraiture — ^the Earl of Strafford. There 
is a sober solemnity in the colouring of this ad- 
mirable work, which he did not always duly at- 
tend to where it was needed ; in the air and atti- 
tude there is a mixture of conventional nobility, 
and of conscious natural power, which is finely 
characteristic ; and the head is inimitably forcible 
and consistent with the rest of the figure. This 
is truly an historical picture, and may be perused 
and studied with as much reliance on its authen- 
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ticity as any written portrait that we possess in 
history. Vandyck^s and Titian's portraits of known 
historical characters are in this respect not less 
interesting and less worthy of study than those of 
Tacitus or Lord Clarendon — ^if indeed they are 
not more so, in proportion as men can hide and 
disguise their characters more easily in their 
words and actions than they can in their looks. 
A fool never looked like a wise man yet— though 
many a score have passed for such ; and a knave 
can no more put on the personal appearance of an 
honest man, than he can be one. 

The porti'ait of Henry, Earl of Northumber- 
land, when confined in the Tower, by the same 
artist, is scarcely inferior to the foregoing in cha^ 
racter and importance ; and there is also a nobly 
rich, yet sombre tone of colour spread over it, 
which gives it a most impressive effect. There 
are several other portraits in this room, by Van- 
dyck also, worthy of the highest admiration and 
the most careful perusal and study, but which 
cannot be described in detail with any good effect. 
I will mention in particular an exquisite one of 
Lady Rich, another of the Earl of Newport, and 
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one contaiping three persons, one of whom is an* 
other Earl of Northumberland. 

The other works in this room that call for par- 
ticular mention are, a curious portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, in which the bent brow and compressed 
lips finely bespeak the character of the close and 
determined usurper ; two very pretty rural Hob- 
bimas ; and an execrable picture of Macbeth in 
the Witches^ cave, by Sir Joshua Reynolds — ^which 
seems to me to evince a total want of sentiment, 
imagination, taste, and even execution. If Sir 
Joshua had discoursed no better about historical 
painting than he practised it, his lectures would 
have enjoyed a somewhat less degree of reputation 
than they do ; and perhaps they enjoy too much as 
it is. In fact, a permanent and adequate treatise 
on this Art is still a desideratum in our literature; 
and it is but too likely to remain so : for where 
shall we look for a union of that knowledge, prac- 
tical skill, and ability to develope these, which 
such a task requires? There is but one person 
among us in any degree qualified for the office ; 
and he has neither the industry nor the will to 
undertake it. 
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In another dining-room, which I think adjoins 
to the above-named, will be found a most curious 
and elaborate work, apparently by Breughel, of a 
Turkish Battle; and also one or two excellent 
sea-pieces by Vandervelde. But we must pass on 
from these, through a room containing some of 
Charles's Beauties — aU alike — ^by Kneller and 
Lely; and fix our attention to incomparably the 
richest and most charming room in the gallery. 
It contains five more of the beauties of Charles's 
court, painted by Vandyck, — which, for a certain 
courtly and exclusive air, added to a perfect sim- 
plicity^ naturalness, and truth of expression, sur- 
pass any thing of the kind I have ever seen. The 
colouring, too, is delicacy itself— mixed with a 
clearness and richness, the efifect of which is per- 
fectly magical. Nothing can be more striking 
than the difference between these pictures, and 
those professing to represent the same class of 
persons by Lely and Kneller, in the preceding 
room, and indeed wherever else they are to be 
found. The latter painters had but little, if any 
perception of the peculiar characteristics which 
the habits of a court life cast over the external 
appearance of those who constantly partake in 
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them-— or rather, which they did cast over it in 
those days ; and Yandyck had a more perfect and 
intense perception of this than he had of any 
thing else in nature or art. And, accordingly, 
the one represents his persons as they never were 
seen hut in a court, and the others as they never 
were or could be seen in any court in existence. 
The one knew that a court beauty, while she re- 
mains innocent, is likely to be, and in fact is, one 
of the purest and most innocent of human beings; 
and he has represented them as such accordingly : 
witness the divine portrait of the Countess of De«- 
vonshire, in this room. The others knew of no 
difference between a court-beauty and a courtezan, 
and represented them accordingly; — ^witness al« 
most every picture they ever painted. Pass back- 
wards and forwards from one of these rooms 
(which are adjoining) to the other, and you will 
at every glance perceive, that, though each set of 
portraits professes to represent precisely the same 
class of persons, there is as much difference be- 
tween them, generally, as well as in every par- 
ticular, as there is between Polly Peachum and 
Suky Tawdry in the Beggars' Opera. 

The ladies whose presence (for it is like their 
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actual presence) beautifies this room, must allow 
their names to grace my page also, in order that 
the existence they owe to Vandyck — or rather, 
which he repaid them in return for the immortality 
which they bestowed on him — ^may not be entirely 
confined to the frames which contain their pictures. 
Incomparably the lovehest of them — ^for a certain 
natural innocence, sweetness, and purity, added 
to an inimitable court eii and grace — is the 
one which I have named above — ^the Countess of 
Devonshire. The others are the Countesses of 
Bedford, Leicester, Sunderland, and CarUsle. 

There is another picture in this room, which, 
notwithstanding the total dissimilarity of its «ub- 
ject, will bear to be characterized by exactly the 
same phrases as I have applied to the above lovely 
portrait. It is a landscape by Cuyp. I have said that 
I was disappointed in this gallery. I was so — 
but not dissatisfied. I should have been content 
to have gone all the way from London to see it, 
if it had consisted of this picture alone. It repre- 
sents a perfectly open country, without either 
dwelUngs, human figures, or even foliage — except 
a few trees that rise at the extremity of the right* 
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hand side. The only actual objects on which 
the eye is called upon to rest in particular, are 
two cows lying side by side on the right — one 
drinking on the left— one looking forth from the 
middle distance, and apparently lowing— and three 
others in the second distance standing close toge-^ 
ther. How is it possible to extract an effect as 
of enchantment, from a scene like this — where 
there is a total absence of the interest arising 
from either beauty of form, association of ideas, 
variety of object or of action, contrast of colour, 
or any of those adventitious aids on which so 
much usually depends, even in the finest efforts 
of Art ? I know not — but so it is, that, from the 
most unpractised to the most cultivated and fastis 
dious eye, none can look upon this picture without 
feeling riveted to it, by a charm, the nature of 
which few of them will pretend to expound. Not 
I, for one. Thus much I will say, however — 
that there must be something in it more than a 
mere reflection, even the most perfect, of mere 
nature. The scene itself here represented could 
under no circumstances call forth the feelings that 
this representation of it calls forth. Not but every 
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point of its detail is absolutely true to nature, and 
wiU bear the minutest examination in this respect* 
But there is a something infused into every part 
of it, and spread over it as a whole, which can 
neither be described nor seen, but only^ft ; and 
which, if it is not nature, is true and responsive 
to it, as the needle is to the Pole — ^we know not 
why. It is, in fact, nature seen through the halo 
that is cast about it from the mind of genius ; and 
like many a piece of pure description from the 
pen of a poet, it affects us more vividly, and touches 
us more nearly, than the actual scene described 
could do under any circumstances. The splendid 
vision of natural beauty, in all its richness and 
variety, that presents itself to the eye on looking 
from the windows of the room where this picture 
hangs, does not affect the mind more, and will 
not dwell upon the memory longer, and be re- 
curred to oftener, than this simple representation 
of a bare open space of ground, with a few cows 
feeding, a group of trees, and a sunshiny sky. A 
volume might be written on the causes of this, 
and the reader of it no nearer to a solution of the 
problem at the end. The shorter and the better 
way is, to admit at once the miraculous power of 
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genius, and bow down before it in token of a con*' 
fiding and admiring love* 

From the delightful room contuning the above 
pictures, we pass into the Library, which offers 
nothing of sufficient importance to be particularly 
described ; though it is perhaps the most merely 
entertaining portion of the collection, — from the 
number of small cabinet gems it includes. Among 
these there is a sweet Magdalen, by Carlo Dolce, 
an interesting portrait of Anna Boleyn, and several 
very pleasing pieces of the Dutch school. 

In an ante-room adjoining to this, we meet with 
two very interesting portraits : one of Sir Isaac 
Newton, by Kneller, and another of Edward VI. 
by Holbein ; and in the large state dining-room 
which follows this, we have a most capital one of 
Harry VIII. by the same extraordinary artist, — 

who could produce — and in fact has produced in 
the instance before us — the most admirable force 
and spiritedness of general effect, not only in spite 
of, but by means of, an infinite minuteness of par- 
ticular detail. The bluff, bold-faced, impudent, 
and swaggering tyrant was never represented in a 
more characteristic manner than in this picture of 
him. 
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Besides the pictures in this Gallery, there are 
many pieces of ancient sculpture ; but I do not 
think them of a character to merit a particular 
and detailed examination. They consist chiefly of 
single figures, most of which have been greatly 
mutilated, and restored by modern hands; and 
when this is the case, the whole of that interest 
which arises from their antiquity is lost To at* 
tempt to restore the missing parts of a fine Greek 
statue, is worse than idle— it is impertinent. The 
merest fragment is more valuable in itself than 
any restoration of this kind can render it : for, 
however cleverly the work may be performed, so 
far from feeling satisfied that we see the object in 
the state in which the original artist left it, we 
feel certain that nothing can ever place it in that 
state. But if it cannot be in the same state, it 
may be in a better ? — So much the worse ! For 
we want to see, not what Phidias and Praxiteles 
did TU^ produce, but what they did. Let us see 
the fragments as you find them, and we have this 
wish gratified to a certain extent; but, add to 
them, and you mmt alter them, at all events. It 
is on this principle that the Elgin Marbles, and 
the Venus Victrix, are the most interesting and 
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affecting pieces of sculpture in the world. If an- 
other Phidias were to arise among us, and attempt 
to restore them to what even he should deem their 
pristine state, he would take away half their value. 
Let him try to rival them, if he pleased ; (which 
he could not do, however, in owr days, though he 
were twenty Phidiases): but let him not touch 
and tamper with them. 

There is one piece of sculpture in the cdlection 
at Petworth that struck me as being exceedingly 
valuable and fine. It is a group of Pan and a 
young Apollo ; the latter with a set of pipes in 
his hand, as if learning to play. This group in 
some respects resembles Annibal CaraccPs noble 
picture, on a similar subject, called Silenus and 
Apollo. The^ocg^ao^Arjie^areJTt^^^ of the youthful 
god is very happily Conceived, and executed with 
great truth and spirit. 
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The name of this truly '^ royal residence" (the 
only abode the British crown possesses at all worthy 
of that title,) and the host of high and ennobling 
associations that connect themselves with it, call 
upon me, as in the case of Hampton Courts to 
depart from '* the even tenor of my way," and 
speak of something else than the objects of Art 
which it contains. As these latter, however, are 
better entitled to our exchisive notice than those 
described in the last paper, we will attend to 
them first ; and then, if we have room left, we may 
take a glance at the splendours, natural and 
artificial, by which they are surrounded. 

In describing the most remarkable among the 
paintings that enrich the walls of Windsor Castle, 
I shall pursue the order in which they are shown 

H 
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to casual visitors ; as otherwise^ not having num- 
bers attached to them^ it might be difficult to 
avoid confusing them together. The first room 
into which the visits is introduced contains one 
of Vandyck^s choicest works. It is a whole-length 
portrait of Charles the First's Queen. She is 
dressed in a plain robe of white satin, and is 
represented in the act of passing onward. The 
effect of this picture is most admirable. It is like 
seeing the actual presence of the person, reflected 
in a mirror, as she passes through the room where 
you are standing. You are half tempted to turn 
round and look behind you, to see if she is not 
there, with her pale, mekmcholy, and somewhsjt 
proud, but highly intdlec^ual fiu^e. I have never 
seen a portrait oi Vandyck's that pleases me better 
thao this. — In the same room are two of Zucchar 
rdli*8 large landscapes. They are clever pictures; 
but, though there is a likeness to nature in then^ 
there is no verisimilitude. The |iarto are not unna- 
tural, but the whde is. There is no decision of hand, 
and no consistency. On the contrary, there is a 
fluttery manner, both in the drawing and colouring 
r— but particularly in the latter — ^which takes away 
all repose of effect. This.artist was, in fact, not 
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capable of feelingy nmek less of refleedng, the 
sentiment of a particular scene. He could ^e 
the details with tolerable truth ; but there is some* 
thing in nature besides detail, and it was this that 
escaped him. 

The next ro<»n is the Queen's Ball-room. Here 
we find two pictures worthy of notice; but it is 
not exactly on account of their merit, though 
they are not without that. They are a Judith 
with the head of Holofemes, by Guido: and a 
Magdalen, by Sir Peter Lely. The Judith is 
exquisitely painted, as a female head ; and there 
is more force and truth of colouring in it than 
Guido usually gave ; but there is no more of the 
peculiar expression appropriate to the occasion 
than if that occasion had not been chosen. Guido 
seemed absolutely incapable of conceiving of the fe- 
male &ce and form under any other than a graceful 
and attractive aspect. His imagination could not 
or would not entertain the idea of it, except as 
something sweet, seraphic, bland, divine. To 
give it a tragic expression was in some sort to 
vulgarize, at all events to unidealize it. His mind 
was, to those of some of his great contemporaries 
(his masters, for instance, the Caracci), what the 
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Eolian harp is to the organ: the strongest tones 
it was capable of emitting were those expressive 
of a mild and tender sorrow. I shall have to 
notice^ in their places^ two other of his works in 
this collection^ which are striking examples of 
what I mean. I should suspect, from the nature 
of his works, that Guido had something of the 
fine gentleman in his character, mixed with much 
of the sentimentalist. He had created for himself 
an ideal of the female character, which he pro- 
bably thought it an impertinence in Nature to 
interfere with. He made his Lucretias stab them- 
selves with " a grace beyond the reach," not " of 
Art,** but of Nature. The picture now before us 
was probably painted at the time when he was 
taking Caravaggio's style of colouring for his 
model. It consists of two distinct departments; 
one of bright light, and the other of deep shadow : 
and, with his usual somewhat fastidious taste, he 
has thrown all the obnoxious part of his subject 
into the latter. The other picture that I have to 
notice in this room is a Magdalen, by Lely. If 
this is not one of the Court Beauties in the ap- 
propriate character of a Magdalen, it is very like 
one. She seems disposed to ogle the skull that 
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is placed bende her, as if she were looking for 
its admiration ; and she seems more hkely to be 
prayed to, than to pray ! In fact, there is nothing 
^thout its disadvantages — not even the privilege 
of gazing on court beauties all one^s life, and the 
habit of copying them ! 

In the next room, the Queen's Drawing-room^ 
we meet with two or three admirable pictures. 
Here is Holbein's capital portrait of Lord Surrey* 
There he stands, over the door, with his legs 
boldly planted wide apart, not crossed mincingly 
— ^his arms a-kimbo — ^his hat on one side — all in 
crimson, — doublet, trunkhose, and all. Nothing 
was «ver done in its way more spirited than this 
portrait. It looks as little of the fine gentleman 
as can be, and as much of the lord. There is an 
air about it mixed up of the court and the camp, 
but without a touch of the club-house. I should 
admire to see such a *' peer of the realm^ as this 
walk into White's Subscription-room, without 
taking his hat off, and plant himself pleasantly 

- before the fire ! How my Lord A would 

quiz his queer dress, and Sir B. C. turn pale at 
his plebeian gait, and the Hon. Mr. D-<-— decamp 
at once without waiting to inquire who he was! * 
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To the feft of the above admicaUe wovk, hangs 
an excellent jpecimen of Caravaggio's peculiar 
style, both of colouring, and design — the ibree 
apostles, Peter, James, and John. There is in- 
finite force and truth in all the heads. They are 
full of that naiiiral expression which he never 
sought to heighten, and never departed from;^ 
.and the effect of the oAJaro-^curo is exceedingly fine. 
Here is also Vandyck's celebrated allegorical 
portrait of Lady Digby ; and a curious fiunilj- 
pieccj conftaining portraits of an obseinre Dutch 
^painter and his family, which I mention, because 
the portrait of the painter himself has the reanark- 
able merit ' of bein^ more like Keaxi^ the actor^ 
than any portrait of him that we have. 

In the next room (the Queen's State Bed- 
chamber, of all places !) we have the Beauties of 
Charles the Second's court. The Countess de 
Grammomt and the Countess of Rochester are 
the most krrely and str^dng among them; Init 
(be prints from most of these portraits are too 
well known for the originals to need farther de- 
scription. There is also one very curious picture 
in iliis room well worthy of notice. It represents 
John Lacy, the celebrated cmnedian of Charles 
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Ae Second's time, in thiee difibrept characters ; 
in each of which, as in Harlow*s capital picture^ 
of Matthews in five characters, the Ukaotess to 
the others is perfectly preseryed, while the ex« 
pression is entirely different. This very clever 
{Hcture is painted by an artist little known, named 
Wright. 

Through the Queen's Dressing-room, which 
ii^ows, the visitor may pass as quickly as he 
pleases ; for it is, filled with portraits of Queen 
Charlotte's family, executed as badly as they can 
well be, but better than such unaightly-looking 
personages deserved, if locks are the criterion of 
merit-^which, in fact, they arCt as &r as regards 
the portrait-painter. But from the windows of 
this room the visitor will do wdl to look forth upon 
one of the finest sights the eye can behold. 
Perhaps the prospect firom this point of view 
is unrivalled in its kmd, for grandeur, richness^ 
and variety. I shall attempt to convey a more 
distinct notion of this splendid scene hereafter ; 
for to pYofess to give an account of the juc- 
tores belonging to Windsor Castle, and to leave 
out ^Ai^,— which is worth them all, fine as they 
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are — ^would be to sacrifice tfaie spirit of my task 
to the letter of it* 

We now reach the King^s Dressing-room, which 
is one of the richest in the palace, in cabinet 
works. First let me mention the Two Misers, by 
Quintin Matsys, which, if it had been painted by 
Raphael, would have added even to his fame, so 
intense is the expression of it. In fact, the ge- 
neral style is not unlike his ; and it ofiers another 
proof, if any were needed, tl\at high intellect 
has no predilection for either station or climate. 
Strength of motive is every thing : if the Black* 
smith of Antwerp could design and execute a 
picture like this to gain one mistress, he only 
needed the stimulus of another to make him co- 
lour like Titian ! Here are two portraits by Hol- 
bein, of particular value and interest; one of 
Erasmus, — staid, calm, contemplative, wise, and 
good; the other of Martin Luther, — ^bold, de- 
signing, fiery, head-strong, and with, that some- 
what vulga/r look which reformers of all kinds 
seem destined to possess, and to pride themselves 
on. These are both most characteristic and va- 
luable portraits. As contrasts to these realities, 
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the spectator may turn widi delight to two charm- 
ing little gems by Carlo Dolce — a Salvator Mundi, 
and a Magdalen, each looking of another world, 
and caUing up the thoughts thither. Besides the 
above, this room contains one of those capital 
sketches of Rubens which evince his genius even 
more strikingly and unequivocally than his most 
finished works. Every touch is instinct with mind 
and expression; and there being no colour, in 
looking at it we seem to think that colour would 
be a kind of impertinence : just as, in those of 
his works where the colouring is the predominant 
merit, we look for nothing else. The only other 
pictures I shall notice in this room are two of 
John Breughel's curiously unnatural yet interest- 
ing works. This artist seems to have .looked at 
nature through the wrong end of a telescope, 
which throws every thing to a seeming distance, 
and. diminishes it in an extraordinary degree, yet 
at the same time communicates a vividness of light; 
and a clearness and precision of outline, which the 
unassisted vision does not perceive. Breughel's 
pictures look like scenes in a fairy drama, seen by 
a fairy light, in which all the objects, whether 
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animate or inaiumate, seem to be imitationa of our 
nature made by skilfiil hands^ but hands that have 
no necessary sympathy with what they are imi- 
tating, and therefore make it exactly like, and y^ 
exactly uidike at the same time. The figures look 
Hke those whidi we see in that pretty toy called 
Noah's ark. 

We next arrive at the King^s Closet. Here the 
work which at once fixes imd absorbs the whole 
Intention, is Titian^s splendid picture of himself 
and Aretbe. The first observation that occurs 
to me in regard to this admirable work is the 
magnanimity of the artist in thus imcfer-painting 
himself, as he evidently he^B done, in order to 
throw out and aggrandise the portrait which ac- 
companies his own, and occupies the centre of the 
canvas. This portrait, of Aretine, is one of the 
most ddicate and ethereal, and yet most intense 
and poetical, that he ever painted. It has, by an 
admirable judge, been aptly compared to '^ a 
lambent flame ;" and such, in fact, is the effect it 
produces on the spectator. It seems to flicker 
before the eye with an apparent motion, — so in- 
stinct i^ it with the very life of mind. You may 
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look at it till you see it, or fimcy you see it (which 
aaaounts to the same thing) under twenty different 
shades of expression. Aretine is represented at 
an advanced age^ but with all the vivacious quick- 
ness of youth in die general expression of the 
eyes and moudi, added to that highly : rectified 
qpirit of intellect, if I may so express myself 
which is never seen in the human face tilla certain 
p^od of life, and never seen at all but in the 
faces of those whose pursuits have been more 
dian ordinarily intellectual. It is a fiill front face, 
very thin and shrunken, but lightly touched afl. 
over with the carnations of bodily as well as 
mental health. It is remarkable, too, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds seems to have chosen it as the 
model from which he has made out his strange 
head of Ugolino-— in his picture of that name, 
from Dante. At least my inemory greatly de- 
ceives me if there is not a remarkable resemUance 
between the two heads — both in shape, position, 
and general character. If I am right, this may 
aeoount lor that work being so complete a failure 
as it Is. — There are two striking Cario Dolces in 
this room, on the same side with the Titian ; and 
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a holy family, said to be by Raphael; but the 
casual visitor will do well to devote all the time 
that is allowed him oh this side to the above exqui- 
site work. The Carlo Dolces are unnatural and 
aflfected, both in colouring and expression; and 
the Raphael, if it be one, is so extremely imper- 
fect as to be of little value. But at the opposite 
end he will find a most charming Guido— fiill of all 
the beauties of this artist's style, and not without 
his faults— if they must be called so. The lovely 
work I allude to is a Cleopatra placing the asp to 
her bosom, and looking up to Heaven, — ^more, it 
must be confessed, with the air of a Christian 
saint than of the Egyptian queen. The defect of 
this picture is an absence of tragic expression: 
unless, indeed, we are to regard these things as 
helps and hints to the imagination, rather than as 
objects intended to satisfy and set it at rest. And 
if this is the light in which they ought to be 
regarded, the best works of this painter may 
perhaps be pronounced perfect in their kind, 
and more purely poetical than those of any other 
mastier.— The " Sflence" of A. Caracci, which is 
also in this room, is a picture that I have never 
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been able to estimate so higbly as its celebrity 
seems to demand. 

In the King^s State Bed-Chamber we meet with 
several very interesting works. Over the door is a 
Cupid cutting his bow^ by Parmegiano^ something 
similar to that at Cleveland-house, but inferior ; 
and near it, to the left, is a capital portrait of a 
young man, said to be by the same artist — admi- 
rable for its truth, force, and spirit. Here is also 
Vandyck^s well known picture of Charles the 
Firsts three children, with the great dog ; a cu- 
rious and interesting portrait of Elizabeth when 
princess, by Holbein ; and a portrait by Titian, 
which is not strikingly good. 

From hence we pass into the King^s Drawing- 
room, which is perhaps the richest room in the 
palace — ^particularly in gallery pictures. Here are 
two splendid works by Guido ; one of them among 
the finest I have ever seen, and the other admir- 
able, as a single figure. They are Venus attired 
by the Graces, and Andromeda chained to the 
rock. The first is a noble work — touching from 
its exquisitely graceful and harmonious sweetness, 
and at the same time striking, from the grandeur 
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ef style in which it is conceiTed and executed* 
Each of the attendant Graces might be a Y enus» 
if the Venus were away ; yet there is a high and 
etheceal air thrown over hsr^ wUcb by contrast 
sinkst them into compar atirely inferior beings. It 
is evidently, also, the celestial Venus that Guidoia 
picturing ; the ideal purity of his nund could con- 
ceive of. no other ; and in this respeet his pictureB> 
even when their subject is of the most voluptuous 
kind, as in the one before us» may be looked: at 
almost aa pieces of sculpture. Nothing can be 
more striking in this way than the contrast between 
his females and those of Titian. The colouring! 
too, of his flesh is as ideal as the expressiion of 
his forms and faces. The fle^h of the Venus, in 
this picture, is nearly equal to Titian's ; and yet 
you feel m disposition to touch it-^ you do Ti- 
dan^s. There is a Cupid in this picture, leaning 
idly against the knees of the Venus, in the 
centre of the canvas, which is another striking 
proof of what I mean* It is nearly as fine an 
embodying of premature intellectual power, super- 
induced on all the freshness and simplicity of 
early youth, as that figure of Christ, in BaphaeFs 
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admirable Hcdy Fain%, whieh I described at 
length in my notice of the Cleveland Gallery. — 
The chief merit of the other picture in this room, 
ike companion to the above, is in the figure of the 
Andromeda ; which is designed with infinite gran* 
deur as well as freedom. The colouring of the 
flesh is not good, but it seems to have been in- 
jured by varnish, and has a brown hue all over it. — 
The other remarkable works in this room are, a 
Holy Family, by Rubens, — in which the face of 
the Virgin fixes the beholder, and will not let it 
wander to the other parts of the picture ; there is 
a kind of fascination about the eyes, which is sin- 
gular;— ^dso an excellent picture by Lucca Gior- 
dano — ^the Wise Men^s ofiering ; and a Virgin and 
Child, by Murillo, which is very indifferent 

In the next room, which contains Queen Anne^s 
state bed, there is a forcible head by Spagnoletto ; 
and a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, which one 
cannot help being vexed with, because it is not 
beautiful ! And in the fi>ur following apartments 
there is nothing caQing for particular notice, unless 
it be the {HCture of Duns Scotus, fiinishing his 
translation of the Bible. This picture is forcibly 
executed; but it is altogether unpoetically con- 
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ceived ; and it cuts a very strange figure in a 
room full of royal portraits. — ^The last room is the 
Queen's Presence-chamber. It contains a capital 
portrait of Duke Albert of Saxony, on a great 
grey horse, by Rubens; and one of Vandyck'^g 
noble equestrian portraits of Charles the First 

I confess that I have compressed my account 
of the pictures in this gallery within narrower 
limits than I might have done, in order to leave 
space for some notice of the splendid frame- 
work in which they*' are enclosed, and the un- 
rivalled hving picture which Hes immediately 
within their view. But as I find that both these 
have been just done to my hands, and in a manner 
better than I could hope to do them without re- 
peating the same images and thoughts, I shall 
transcribe the two passages to which I allude. 
The following refers to the particular view that I 
spoke of, as seen from the windows of one of the 
apartments through which we passed: ^* From 
the terrace, which I have said runs roimd two 
sides of the Castle, there is a noble view of this 
luxuriant domidn, over which it seems to preside 
like a queen ; looking out upon all with an air of 
quiet dignity, and being looked up to by all as if 
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for countenance and protection. You know how 
fond I am of forming imaginary unions of tlus 
kind ; and you will easily believe that I could not 
help, or rather that I did not try to help, pursuing 
my inclination on this occasion. As I paced the 
terrace, or seated myself listlessly on its parapet, 
and looked forth on the rich pageant of natural 
beauty that lay spread out beneath me, I amused 
myself by fanc3ring a union of the above kind—by 
endowing all before and about me with an imagi* 
nary life and consciousness, and giving to each 
and all a separate and appropriate set of feelings, 
habits, and duties. The Castle itself I had before 
converted into a matronly beauty; I now raised 
her to the rank of a maiden queen (the Elizabeth) 
of a smiling and happy realm. The thousand 
various trees and shrubs that clothed the eminence 
formed the court dress of this stately beauty—; 
terminating at the terrace, which seemed to clasp 
her waist as a zone ; — the flower-painted meadows 
that stretched all rounds were the^ rich tapestry of 
her presence-chamber, over which the sky hung 
like an azure .dome; — the majestic elms that grew 
on every side, swept as they were by the passing 
wind, seemed bowing their heads in token of a 
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courtly homage; — the beautiful river^ that came 
winding round at the foot of the eminence, seesned 
pressing near to pay her willing tribute^ and kiss 
the hem of her royal garment, and then to glide 
away, prouder and happier than before. The 
rest of the scenery I likened to the more distant 
spectators, who were silendy watching their turn 
to apprdacdi her, or modestly contented to wait 
within the ken of her eye and ihe light of her coun- 
tenance. The most conspicuous object among 
Ih^se is the exquisite Gothic hall of Eton Cottege, 
which rises at alitde distancelike a religious temple. 
Fortbb I could find no appropriate similitude. The 
best I could\do was to liken it to a beautifiil de*- 
¥Otee, vowed apd decticated to unearthly thoughtt^ 
and wi^h 'looks commercing with the skies,* yet 
dioosing to place herself in the presence of ma- 
jesty, in order occasionally to renund it that there 
10 a kingdom not of this world/' 
' The other passage which I shall quote from 
'the same work, relates to the associations co&- 
Bected with Windsor Castle: '^ I cannot take a 
final leaye of this interesting spot, without let- 
ting my thoughts recur for a moment to the 
scenes which have glorified and graced it in times 
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past; and which scenes and times no conenr- 
zence of etceimistances can ever bring back to ua. 
Here the gaiius of chivahy reigned in the fuQeat 
pomp of its power, and revelled in its gayest and 
most gallant lustre; and here the diadow of it 
still preaideSy but over a shadowy realm^ a vacant 
altar, and a neglected shrine. Here, in conie* 
quence of a happy accident in the loss and finding 
of a lady's garter, at one of the royal festivals Aat 
were so frequently given in this place — ^here was 
offered that fine homage to the influence of female 
charms, the institution of the Garter order of 
Knighthood* Here, in these courtly halls, or 
echoing courts, or in the fancy-peopled solitudes 
belonging to them,^^ei&er beneath the ' pillared 
shade' of the stately dms, or in the open chamr 
pain adjoining, as the mood of his spirit might 
direct — here .the gallant and chivalrous, yet tender 
and melancholy Surrey used to wander lisdessty 
tfbout, meditatmg love^lays that might mm to his 
arms the lovely Lady Geraldine, who was the 
first object of his youthfiil passion. Here that 
other princely lover, as romantic and poetical as 
Surrey, but infinitely lesa fortunate-*-tbe double 
captive at once to love and policy — his body even 
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a closer prisoner than his mind — here the amiable 
monarch of Scotland passed the whole of his 
youthful years, from their first early spring, at 
thirteen^ to their final dose at thirty* Here h^ 
usied to lie in his bed and read Boetius^s Consola^ 
tions of Philosophy, till he could half forget that 
he. was either a monarch or a captive ; and here^ 
when the philosophy of reason failed to comfort 
him, he flew to the still better philosophy of poetry 
and love, and found what he sought. Gazing from 
the window of his prison on the gardens beneath, 
he saw the beautiful Lady Jane Beaufort, wan<^ 
dering among the flowers, the loveliest of them 
all ; and in his situation, to se? such a lady was 
to love her; and with his elegant and romantic 
mind, to love such a lady, was to feel that he had 
need be something more than a king, to deserve 
and win her: so he became a poet; and he did 
win her and his liberty together, and made her 
his queen. And a devoted and happy pair 
they remained, tiU the basest of conspiracies, to 
which he fell a victim some time after, tore them 
asunder; when this romantic love had an end 
worthy of its beginning, by the lady throwing 
herself as a protecting shield before the person of 
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her lard, and receiving on her tender body the 
murderous blow& that were dureoted at his — but 
receiving them in vain! Here, on these lordly 
teiraces^ one of which was erected by hersdf, the 
truly royal Elizabeth, that queen of queens, used to 
walk for an hour daily, meditating ^on the glory and 
happiness of her realm, and doubtless mingling 
thoughts of love and pleasure with those of duty 
and good government. 

-** Finally, and to pass ov«r all intermediate re- 
collections, here, on this same terrace, the most 
worthy and respectable, but least chivalrous of 
monarchs, George the Third, used to walk every 
Sunday, in company with his subjects, — ^frequently 
entering into famihar conversation with the meanest 

a 

of them ; and here, confined to one set of apart- 
ments for a series of weary years, he remained an 
unconscious prisoner, bhnd, helpless, and a maniac, 
obhged to be treated as a wayward child by his 
own offspring, and commanded by his own ser- 
vants ! 

^^ I will confess to you, that, in quitting Wind- 
sor Castle, and recollecting that I should probably 
never look forth from its lordly terrace, or pace 
its majestic courts again, a feeling of regret came 
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aver me, that I nerer before experienced in quit* 
ting a spot of this .kind ; and aii royal pabces are, 
in general^ far from being rich in associations 
among which my mind delights to dwells I must 
attribute this ^eling to the peculiar character of 
the present one, and to its necessarily throwing 
back the imagination to the most poetical times 
which modem Europe has ever knowri.*" 

• lietten on Ei^Uind^ by the Count de Soligny^ 2 vob. 
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A WORK of high art deserves to be traced and 
fdlowed to whithersoever the chances and changes 
of l^e may carry it— its hiogrofihy is worthy of 
being recorded, apd read, even when itself, from 
the perishable nature of the materials which form 
it, may have passed away from among existing 
things. We have few volumes more interesting 
than that would be which should duly trace the 
history of what once formed the treasures of the 
Louvre, — ^hinting, in its progress, at the causes and 
consequences of the events referred to ; and its 
value and interest would be greater rather than 
less, now that the principal objects of its notice 
are again scattered abroad over the face of Europe* 
It is on this account that I have thought it worth 
while to preserve a record of the Fonthill Gallery, 
although at present it exists in name alone. But 
the works which composed its principal ornaments 
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exist, and will even (in imagination) keep their 
places on the walls where they have once hung, 
when nothing else belonging to the spot is cared 
(or or remembered, 1, for one, could walk up to 
the bare walls which the objects I am about to 
notice lately covered, and mark out with a pencil 
the identical space which each of them occupied. 
In fact, for me, and for those who have seen and 
duly appreciated them, there they will continue to 
hang, till we shall chance to see them in some 
Other place; as the image of a lost friend for 
ever occupies the spot where we last saw him. 
' It has been said that the works which formed 
the Fonthill Gallery at the time of its S£|le are 
not the same of which it consisted before this sin- 
gular spot was opened to public inspection. It 
may, or it may not be so. With this I shall not 
concern myself. The true lover of art cares not 
to whom a fine picture may belong; he, and he 
alone, is the possessor of it^ who is sufficiently im-* 
pressed with its beauties to be able to enjoy the 
memory of them ; and he sees no difference in 
those beauties, whether they look upon him from 
the walls of a palace or of a picture-dealer's shop ; 
— -nay, he scarcely thinks the worse of them for 
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having an auctioneer's lot-mark in the comer — 
since this does not oblige him to read the descrip^ 
turn appertaining to it ! 

The first of these pictures that returns to me, 
in all the freshness of its beauty, and as if it were 
actually before me while I write, is one of almost 
miniature size, but for rich purity of colouring, 
severe sweetness of expression, and inimitable 
truth and delicacy of finishing, equal to any thing 
of the kind I am acquainted with. It is by Albert 

Durer, and represents the Virgin and Child, in 
an interior, with a distant landscape seen through 
a window on the right. The infant Jesus is eagerly 
looking out of the picture, and straining forward 
towards the point to which his eyes are directed ; 
while the Virgin-mother is tenderly restraining 
faim with one hand, which encircles his body, and 
presses into the soft flesh in firont. This hand of 
the Virgin, and indeed the whole picture, may be 
offered as a perfect specimen of what Jinishmg 
ought to be — of how far it ought to be carried, 
and at what point it should stop. We have here 
all the details of the actual object, in their most 
delicate minutiae, producing all the force susd spirit 
of general effect which is so usually frittered away, 
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or diluted into mawkishnesa, in attempts of this 
kind. But the chief charm^ in the detail of this 
rich little gem^ is the expression of the Virgin: it 
is the perfection of a divine humanity; blending 
together, into one lovely whole, all the attributes 
with which the imagination invests this most in* 
teresting of historical characters. 

The next picture I shall notice is one of cor- 
responding and perhaps equal merit with the 
above, but in altogether a different class of art ; 
the first being, notwithstanding its truth, all ideal, 
and the second being a piece of actual unmingled 
nature. But I place them thus, side by side, 
because they seem to have been dictated by the 
same si»rit, and to proceed on the same principles: 
each being actually true in every particular ; but 
the one being true to the imagination, and the 
other to actual knowledge and observation. The 
exquisite work to which I now allude is by Metzu, 
and represents a woman scraping fish on a table, 
before the door of a cottage ; on the table are 
placed some parsneps, and a brass kettle, with a 
kitten seated on the top of. Among all the spe- 
cimens that I have seen of the Flemish school of 
finishing, this is without exception the very best, 
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with reference to the ostensible cbject of all finish- 
ing — viz. to produce natural impressions. Any 
thing which proceeds beyond this-^which much 
of the Flemish finishing frequently does — that of 
Vanderwerf, W. Mieris, and G, Dow^ for example) 
— is ^^Jroni the purpose of painting — ^which was 
and is as 'twere to hold the mirror up to nature." 
The reader will, perhaps, pardon me, if I direct 
his attention in a particular manner to this last 
illustration, because it precisely explains what I 
mean, widi reference to pictures of the class now 
in question. Their perfection, in fact, consists in 
representing objects, not as they actually appear 
when presented directly to the eye, but as they 
would appear if reflected Jrom a cofwoex mirror. 
Looked at in this point of view, the little work 
before us is the most purely natural efibrt of the 
pencil that I have ever seen ; so much so, as to 
have required nothing less than gemus to pro- 
duce it — ^which is more than I should be disposed 
to say of any other similar work, that I am lic- 
quainted with, of the Flemish school. 

As ah illustrative contrast to these two charm- 
ing works, I would have pointed out, had the 
collection remained entire, a picture by W. Mieris, 
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which was (strange to say) considered as among 
the chief boasts of the gallery. The- subject 
is the Judgment of Solomon; and the whole 
scene (with the exception of the real mother) 
is the ideal of what a work of art should not be 
— ^whether regarded as a composition^ a piece of 
colouring, or an effect of high finish. To con- 
vey a notion of the spirit in which the work is 
composed, I will mention that the false mother is 
standing, with a smile on her countenance, hold- 
ing out her apron to receive her share of the 
infant! 

As a fine contrast to the above, in point of style, 
I will here notice a noble gallery picture, by Lu- 
dovico Caracci. It is a long low picture — the 
figures larger than life — representing the Libyan 
Sibyl, seated on the ground, and giving forth her 
oracles ; while youths are attending her on either 
side, with tablets, taking down what she delivers. 
The figure, attitude, and whole expression of the 
Sibyl, are grand in the highest degree ; but grand 
from the pure and severe simplicity of their con- 
ception and execution; for any thing like the 
adventitious aid of art or refinement is totally 
abandoned. She is sitting on the ground,— self* 
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collected, as it regards her attitude, and inyolved 
in a noble drapery, which seems to wrap itself 
about her like a solemn thought; but her eyes 
are gazing forth into the void space before her, 
as if searching for inspiration from the elements 
or the clouds. The youths, who are holding the 
tablets on which her words are to be recorded, 
are no less fine, but in a different way. As spe- 
cimens of anatomical design, they are admirable; 
one in particular — ^that on the right of the Sibyl, 
holding the pen and looking round towards her — 
includes an astonishing union of power and truth. 
The colouring of this picture is correspondent 
with the conception and design; and it is alto- 
gether a noble specimen of what truly merits to 
be called the grand style in Art. 

In as highly imaginative a class of Art as the 
above, though at the very opposite extremity of 
the scale in point of style aiid subject, is the 
Temptation of Saint Anthony, by D. Teniers. 
This noble work (for such it must unquestionably 
be called) may be considered as a striking and 
unequivocal proof, that the genius of its distin- 
guished artist was no less poetical and imagina- 
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tive than it was imitattve and literal. The power 
to observe and depict the hteral truth has been 
possessed by many ; and the power to originate 
grotesque imaginations, utterly distinct from all 
observation^ yet not at variance with it, has been 
the gift of a few other distinguished geniuses^ 
among poets as well as painters. But the union 
of these two powers, in their highest perfection, 
has never been combined in one person, with die 
exception of Shakspeare and of Teniers. The 
extraordinary and monstrous imaginations em*- 
bodied in this picture would aSect us as mere 
nonentities, unless they included expressions, and 
called up associations, which appeal to some essen- 
tial quality of our human nature. The mere 
firms of the nondescript creatures which are here 
presented to us do not affect us at all ; as we 
shall find to be the case, if we hide the &ces for 
a moment. It is in the expression of the faces 
that all their power Ues; and this power acts by 
virtue of some recondite resemblance which those 
expressions bear to others that we have seen, €r 
dreamt qf^ in connexion with human faces; just 
as the witches in Macbeth affect us, not m conse-- 
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quemce of their magical and- unnatural powers, but 
in spite of them^ and in virtue of that remnant of 
humanity which they still retain. 

But the power which Teniers possessed, of ori- 
ginating imaginations of this kind, was still less rare 
and extraordinary than that which he has here 
exhibited, of embodying those imaginations to the 
senses of other people. Many an opium-^ater is 
in the habit of seeing as strange objects as are 
here presented to us ; and a few can perhaps re- 
call a portion of those sights to themselves, in 
their sober moments ; but to call them up to the 
artist's own fancy without any artificial excitation, 
and then fix them on canvas for the contempla- 
tioii of others, is an efibrt of pure, genius, luid de- 
serves more distinguished praise and attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon it ; a neglect 
which has probably arisen partly from a natural 
disposition to be niggardly of our admiration, 
where no pompous and imposing claims are made 
on it; but chiefly from its not having hitherto 
been ihejmhion to examine and criticise the pro- 
ductions of painting in the same manner as it has 
those of the sister art, poetry ; though both evi- 
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dendy proceed upon the same principles, and aim 
at the same end. 

In examining the detail of this extraordinary 
picture, the first object that claims our attention 
is the seeming Lady, holding the cup of wine. 
Those who are acquainted with Teniers only 
through the medium of his Dutch boors would 
scarcely suspect him of being able to present us 
with the airs and graces of one of Vandyck's court 
beauties ; yet, such is the effect of this fine figure. 
She comes sailing up to the Saint with an air of 
conscious power, as if incapable of a repulse. 

The other animated objects (except the Saint 
himself) are all grotesque in the most extravagant 
degree, but all, without exception, including an 
imaginative truth of expression which is no less 
extraordinary than are its infinite vivacity and 
force. Finally, the Head of the Saint, seen in 
the midst of all these, and contrasted with them, 
is admirably solemn, sedate, and even noble in its 
expression. 

This Gallery contained another of those noble 
works of Teniers, the mere traditional memory of 
which will immortalize the name of their author, 
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even when they themselves^ from the perishable 
nature of the materials of which they are formed, 
shall be no longer in existence. It is of the same 
size as the one just described ; and the highest 
general praise that can be awarded to it, is to say, 
that it is a worthy pendant to that. It is, in fact, 
not inferior in either the spirited freedom of the 
handling, or the rich purity of the tone; and it 
surpasses that as much in miraculous truth of ex- 
pression, as (from the nature of the subject) it 
falls short of it in imaginative power ; though 
nothing but high imaginative power could have 
originated even the work now under notice. 
The most conspicuous parts in the detail of 
. this fine work, are, first, the couple who are dancing 
in the centre. There is an indescribable expres- 
sion of half shame-faced, half chuckling delight 
in the woman, which is peculiarly rich and striking 
—but so far from moving on ^' the UgfU fantastic 
toe,^ she lifts up her feet as if weights were tied 
to them. The " tipsy dance and revelry," that 
looks out from the face of her partner, is equally 
rich and fine. The figure next in merit, on 
account of the truth as well as imagination which 
its expressions combine, is the old man who i& 

K 
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watching the two young couples romping; and 
rejoicing over them as if it renewed the very spirit 
of youth within him, and enabled him to '^ fight 
his (love) battles o'er again.^ The bag-piper» 
elevated on the tub, and at once playing his tune 
and partaking in the game that is going forward 
below him, is also wonderfiil. 

Without going more into the detail of thia 
work, it may perhaps be offered as that one which 
conveys a higher idea of the powers, both natural 
and acquired, necessary to produce it, than any 
other of the master : it is, in fact, a noble chtf- 
JCceuvrCy worthy of all his reputation, and not to 
be matched by a work of similar kind from any 
other hand whatever. 

It was in works by the Flemish masters that the 
Fonthill gallery was peculiarly rich. There were 
several by F. Mieris : one, a little gem, of inimit- 
able beauty, representing a lady in a satin and 
fiir dress, seated before the stand of a gray parrot, 
which she is feeding. The bloom on the cheek 
of the lady is so exquisitely put on, that you can 
scarcely, even of her picture, say she is painted; 
and the eye of the parrot speaks instead of its 
tongue. 
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By Karel du Jardin there were two that I have 
never seen surpassed: onc^ a small landscape, 
consisting of a broken foreground on the righti 
joining to a piece of water — with cows and a 
figure of a shepherd; an intermediate portion, 
between the foreground and the distance, con- 
sisting of an open scene with buildings ; and be- 
yond this, rock-like hills rising on the right. Over 
an is a blue sky, relieved by light clouds floating 
over it. This exquisite little jewel probably in- 
cludes as much purity and delicacy of touch, and 
as much truth of effect, as can be met with any 
where within the same space. It is known by the 
name of " The Diamond." — The other is in a 
different style, and even superior in the class of 
talent it displays. It represents a wooded scene, 
with figures on horseback, attendants, &c. There 
is no part of this exquisite work which would not 
bear an elaborate description; and yet no de- 
scription could convey an adequate notion of its 
peculiar qualities. It is a singular and most 
valuable example of elaborate art, working in the 
very spirit of pure nature^, and producing one 
effect with her. A few particulars alone can be 
alluded to. Nothing can be more admirably cha- 

k2 
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racteristic than the caralier on the gray horse, 
prancmg along with the sun and air in his face, 
and looking out of the picture at some distant 
object, which the intentness and directness of his 
gaze almost enables you to see also — so clear and 
present does it appear to him. This may be con- 
trasted, or rather compared, with the black horse 
in the left hand comer, and the cavalier who is 
buckliiig on his spurs, with an air which tells you 
that he is already using them in imagination ; while 
the neighing and gazing of his steed carry on this 
feeling, and transfer you, for a moment, away 
from the present scene ; but on looking at the dull 
plodding face of the boy who is holding the 
horse, you are brought back again in an instant 
by the thought of the ^^ home-keeping wit^^ which 
you there see depicted. There is no denying 
that these '^ old masters^ had a something in them 
which we, of the present times, may in vain hope 
to imitate. But we can, if we please, do what is 
perhaps almost as good a thing: we can duly 
admire and appreciate their exquisite works. We 
shall never be able to do even this, however, until 
we cease to envy what we may despair of rivalling. 
Gerard Dow's celebrated Poulterer's Shop, 
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from the gallery of the Duke de Choiseul^ was 
another of the chief attractions of the Fonthill 
collection — at least in the eyes of those who attach 
a high value to this class of art. And^ to say the 
truth^ this is a work the exquisite finish of which 
scarcely at all impairs the spirit of the general 
effect ; besides which^ there is real truth and na- 
ture in the expressions of the principal figures — 
which these elaborate finishers were not always 
sufficiently solicitous about. The picture repre- 
sents the interior of a poulterer's shop, seen 

- through an open arched window, at the sill of 
which an old woman and a girl are bargaining for 
a hare ; the latter having previously paid for one, 
which she has in her tin marketing-paiL The 
expression of the old woman is truly admirable, 
and may be as plainly interpreted as if we could 
actually hea/r the words proceeding from her lips. 
" What !" she says, " can you have the face to 
offer me a guilder for such a hare as this?" The 
answering facie of the girl is scarcely less expres- 

. sive : she has a half-jesting, half-ashamed look, as 
if conscious of having offered too little ; and, in 
excuse for her parsimony, she seems pointing to 
some defect in the object in question, which de* 
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teriorates its value. The minor parts of this ad- 
mirable picture are finished inth the artist's usual 
care and nicety ; and the bas-relief on the front 
of the window is copied from a sculptured ivory 
vase which was also in this collection. 

There was another picture of this same class 
and school, which I must not pass over, if it be 
only on account of one figure that it includes. 
The picture is by Jan Steen, and represents a 
Poultry Market ; and the figure to which I allude 
is that of a female, dressed in a red boddice, with 
a pail on her arm. She cheapens the fowl with 
the air of a duchess, and walks away as if con- 
scious of a coach and four horses! And yet, this 
expression is given to her without exciting in the 
spectator the slightest feeling of incongruity, or 
want of natural truth; because her grace and 
dignity are the results of nature only, not of 
society or of art. If the painter had represented 
a real court beauty in such a situation, the effect 
must have been ridiculous in the highest degree, 
even though he had supplied her with all the cha- 
racteristics which are usually the consequence of 
the circumstances in which she is placed. But 
he has, in the instance before us, shown us 
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only what is peciMa/r to no station, and may 
therefore belong occasionafly to any and to every 
station. 

The only other picture of thi3 school that need 
be mentioned, is a most elaborate Battle Piece, 
by Wouvermans. This may certainly be regarded 
as a chef-Jtceuvre of its kind. It consists of what 
may be called a single set of incidents and objects 
in the foreground, — for they are all linked to- 
gether, and contribute to modify or produce each 
other ; and in the back ground, the general scene 
is that of a field of battle, with various single in- 
cidents and actions dispersed about. The princi- 
pal figures in the centre group are, a man on a noble 
piebald horse, past whom another on a bay horse 
is galloping, and cutting at him as he goes ; be- 
tween the heads of these two is seen another, of a 
man firing a pistol ; to the left of these again are 
two others, one on a bay horse, who is firing a 
pistol, and another on foot, who is piercing the 
breast of the horse with a pike ; still farther to 
the left is an iron-gray horse, whose rider has evi- 
dently received the ball from the pistol of the last 
named. Besides these, to complete the composi- 
tion of this great centre group, is a fallen man 
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beneath the feet of the piebald horse^ and behind 
him a bay horse dying. The distant portion of 
the picture consists of, on the left, a desperate 
charge of cavalry down a hill; on the right an- 
other charge, beneath a high ground on which a 
ruined tower is situated; and all the various in- 
tervals are filled up with separate incidents and 
objects appropriate to the scene. 

The first observation that occurs to the spec- 
tator on looking at this exquisite work, refers to 
the wonderful truth, spirit, and distinctness of the 
general effect. It gives you a better general 
notion of such a scene than a whole gazette of 
mere description could. It is also at once fixed, 
as it were, to one point of time — so that you can 
look at it as one object ; and yet the various atti- 
tudes, expressions, and proceeding actions, give 
a motion and animation to it which greatly en- 
hance the reality of its effect. This, more than 
any thing else, proves the talent exercised in the 
production of the work. In examining, on the 
other hand, the various details of the action, and 
the expressions resulting from them, the elaborate 
>skill displayed in these succeeds in attracting our 
Mtention from the painful and revolting nature of 
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the general scene^ as well as its yarious conse- 
quences. And this again it is, which at once 
shows the genius of the artist, and keeps the 
agreeable feelings of the spectator predominant, 
by making admiration of the art displayed the 
principal impression we receive; for when scenes 
of this description are not represented with con- 
summate skill, the pain excited in the imagination 
is greater than the pleasure, and the general im- 
pression is thus mischievous rather than valuable. 
I will point out, as examples of the admirable 
skill here alluded to, as exhibited in the indi- 
vidual expressions, the face and eye of the horse 
that has been pierced by the pike just as he is 
exulting in the noise and heat of the battle ; also 
the dymg horse in the foreground. Among the 
human expressions, that of the man who has just 
received a pistol ball, is extremely fine. It is not 
an expression of agony, or horror, or surprise ; 
but merely a vacant and confused sensation of he 
knows not what : he cannot tell, for the moment, 
wliM it is that ails him, but only that something is 
different from what it was the instant before : 
for we are to suppose be has that instant received 
the ball, since the flash which accompanied it is 
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also visible. As a fine instance of the elaborate 
manner in which the intervab of this piece are 
filled up, may be remarked the face of the man 
that is seen between the legs of the horses of the 
centre group. Upon the whole, perhaps this work 
displays more power of mere expression than al- 
most any one by the same artist. 

This gallery contained a delightful series of 
four pictures, by Watteau, representing the Four 
Ages of Man. Each picture contains various 
figures, characteristically engaged, according to 
their ages and sexes. In that dedicated to child- 
hood we have the various stages of that condition, 
the gradaiions of which are capitally marked — 
from the bluff, animated, yet merely animal look 
of the infant in the go-cart, up to the dawning 
consciousness of the girl and boy — or, in their 
own ideas evidently, the young mem a/nd womcm. 
The attitudes of these latter are singularly ex- 
pressive and characteristic, both of the subject 
and of the particular manner in which this master 
alone could treat it. 

In the second picture we have youths and 
maidens sporting and love-making in the midst 
of a pastoral scene ; thus blending their amuse- 
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ments and mstincts with those yearnings after an 
intercourse with external nature which do not 
leave us till society and custom have taken firm 
and fiill hold upon us. 

In the thirdy we have the same class of per- 
sons^ at a little later period^ when society Itaa 
taken foil hold of them ; and, consequently, when 
dressingi coquetting, and love-making, are the 
order of the day. 

Finally, in the piece symbolizing Old Age, we 
find, now that society has a Uttle loosened its 
hold, our natural instincts and propensities in a 
degree returned, and acting again. The aged 
" knitters and spinners in the sun" are basking at 
their cottage doors ; and, to give a spirit, as well 
as a social nature to the scene, we have an old 
man making ineffectual love to a finsh young 
jeering beauty. 

Returning to the Italian school, the celebrated 
Job, by Salvator Rosa, which was formerly in the 
Santa Croce Gallery, must not be passed over; 
fi>r though it scarcely supports its reputation, it 
is yet full of talent, and teeming with expression. 
The prophet is seated on a dunghill, and his 
friends are about him, comfbriinff him ; but they 
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are evidently of that kind which are termed " JoVs 
comforters." One of them, a philosopher, seems to 
be proving to him that pain is an excellent thing, 
inasmuch as it is calculated to engender patience ! 
And another, a soldier, is offering him the sorry 
ccftnfort of commiseration ; as if proving to him 
that he is an object , of ^^ were likely to make 
him less so. Job himself seems to be taking their 
proffered comfort for exactly what it is worth. 
Over head is an allegorical figure of a harpy. 
The colouring of this work is in excellent keep- 
ing with the nature of the subject ; but yet it is 
not, upon the whole, of a character to display 
those peculiar qualities for which Salvator's gene- 
ral style was so remarkable. Finally, it should 
be observed that, with the exception of the above, 
and the Libyan Sibyl, by L. Caracci, this gallery 
did not contain one first-rate work by the best 
Italian masters, and few even of a secondary cha- 
racter, belonging to those schools; and looking 
at it as a whole, it was certainly more miscel- 
laneous in point of merit than any other great 
collection that I have seen; having included a 
great niunber of works which did not reach to 
mediocrity, and many that were totally bad. (Be 
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it understood that I am speaking of the collec- 
tion as it existed when last opened to public in- 
spection.) Whether this resulted from a want of 
taste, or only a want of means, is more than I 
shall determine. It must be confessed, however, 
that it would be difficult to say where four hun- 
dred first-rate pictures are to be found. In fact, 
the mistake of picture-buyers is, to limit them- 
selves in price rather than in number. I question 
whether, with the two best rooms in Fonthill 
Abbey, and a hundred thousand pounds to fur- 
nish them, one might not collect, even in the pre- 
sent day, a finer private gallery than any one now 
in existence; bartering his paltry gold for the 
" riches fineless^ of truth and beauty, and (if that 
were his appetite) acquiring a lasting fame at the 
same time. The late Mr. Angerstein was known 
all over Europe, and will not soon be forgotten, 
for no other reason than that he possessed ten of 
the finest pictures in the world ! 



GALLERY AT KNOWLE PARK, 

THE SEAT OF 

THE DUCHESS OP DORSET. 



If the searcher after the ridies of art expects 
to findj in every British Gallery, a storehouse like 
some of those which we have had occasion to ex« 
plore in several of our previous papers under the 
above title, he wiU be grievously disappointed ;~ 
and moreover his bmtg disappointed will prove 
that he deserves to be so. The votarist who is 
not content to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
one saint, but must have a whole calendar to at- 
tract him, has mistaken his calling, and may turn 
critic as soon as he pleases— for he has no true 
love for that about which he professes to concern 
himself. Those who are accustomed to lament 
that the battle of Waterloo ever took place, either 
forget, or do not attach a proper value to the 
fact, that it caused to be dispersed all over the 
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civilized world those miracles of art which were 
collected within the walls of the Louvre : and if it 
did no other good but this, it was worth all that 
it cost. It is not in human nature duly to appre- 
ciate that which it obtains with ease, or can have 
by asking for; or that which it cannot help seeing 
if it would. This is one reason why the French 
artists and critics have not made one progressive 
step in art during the last five-and-twenty years. 
Not that they did not sufficiently admire the works 
of the old masters that were collected in the 
Louvre ; for they thought many of them nearly 
equal to their own David'^s ! They admired, with- 
out being able to appreciate them. Another reason 
for this, and one which makes the French artists 
and critics more excusable, is that, in point of 
fact, beauty, of whatever kind it may be, does in 
a great degree counteract itself, when it is pre- 
sent in several difierent objects in nearly the same 
degree of perfection. As two perfect negatives 
in our language destroy the effect of each other, 
so do two perfect beauties. Two such sights 
within the same hour as the Venus de^ Medici and 
the Transfiguration, is what " no mortal can bear,'' 
to any good effect ; not because their influence is 
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too muchf but because it is none at all. They 
hiU each other, like ill-assorted colours. And this 
is not a matter of taste, of habit, or even of feel- 
ing — as far as consciousness is concerned ; it is a 
matter of nature, and therefore of necessity. True 
lovers of nature love the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, each with a perfect love. But if all were 
to dppear together, they could love neither, ex- 
cept as a part of the whole. And thus it was 
with the Louvre. As a convocation of all beauty 
and power in art, it was duly appreciated, even 
by the French. It was adequately admired as 
The Louvrb* But in this general admiration all 
detail was merged and lost ; and of consequence, 
all the effect of detail was lost too : for it is not 
gatteries that make artbts— but pictures. Indi- 
vidual efforts alone can produce individual efforts 
-—like can alone engender like. Great national 
collections of pictures may produce good, on the 
same principle, — by engendering their like, and 
thus collaterally aiding high art, by giving it that 
encouragement without which it cannot extend 
itself and flourish. But it is greatly to be feared 
that, even in this point of view, they are upon the 
whole mbchievous rather than beneficial; sincQ 

L 
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they are more calculated to diffiise than concen* 
trate the efforts which they may call forth, and 
thus lose in quality more than they gain in quan- 
tity. It is to private collections alone that the 
lover of art should perhaps look for the true en- 
couragement which art needs, and without which 
it cannot support its due claims to the attention 
and admiration of mankind : and these can never, 
like the late collection at the Louvre, counteract 
dieir natural and proper effect, by growing to an 
inordinate and unnatural size, and (like Aaron's 
rod), swallowing up all the rest. 

But this brings me home to my subject; from 
which I was led away by the consideration that, 
if the interesting spot I am now about to dedcribe 
does not possess such distinguished objects of 
attraction, in the way of mere excellence in art, as 
many of its rivals do, it is not on that account 
unworthy to be included in these desultory and 
informal notices ; since it does possess several ob- 
jects well worthy of attention, and has in the way 
.of portraits an attraction peculiar to itself; besides 
being one of the oldest collections of the kind^ 
and therefore very probably the origin of many 
of its more youthful and ambitious competitors^ 
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In choosing the subjects of these papers, I must 
also not forget that they are intended to be 
popular and amusing, rather than didactic, and 
must therefore occasionally fix on one in which 
natural objects and associated circumstances claim 
at least an equal degree of attention with mere 
works of art; and in this respect Knowle Park is 
well fitted to my purpose. 

At the extremity of the pleasant town of Seven 
Oaks, in Kent^ exactly opposite to the nice old 
church, stands a plain unpretending gate, which 
opens at the touch of every comer, and leads out 
of the public road into a thickly-set plantation of 
young trees, rising on each side the carriage way, 
and thus forming a dark overshadowed grove 
in the fullest sunshine. This way leads down 
windingly to two neat stone-built lodges, joined to 
each other by another set of gates; and on pass- 
ing these second gates you emerge on the park 
itself. Immediately you pass the lodges, there 
rises before you, at a distance of about a hundred 
yards, a noble mass of foliage, consisting of oaks, 
beeches, and chesnut trees, finely blended and 
contrasted together in point of shade and colour, 
but wearing the appearance of a solid impene- 

l2 
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trable body, rising like a green wall, to shut out 
all intruders from the imaginary scene beyond* 
The bright gravel road, — ^which intersects the 
rich turf between this mass of trees and the spot 
where you enter the park,— -branches into two^ 
just as it reaches the trees, and pierces into the 
thick of them in opposite directions. In passing 
along this road the visitor would do well to pay 
*' homage due " to a beautiful company of beeches, 
eight in number, that stand on the right, detached 
from any others, and seem to form, as they rise 
on their solid pillar-like stems, one happy family, 
—^having so perfectly adapted themselves to each 
other, that they seem to bend but as one form to 
the breeze, sigh but with one voice, or smile but 
with one happy face in the sunshine* The man- 
ner in which trees thus conform themselves to 
each other, and to the circumstances about them, 
oiSers oQe of the most beautiful analogies to our 
moral nature that I am acquainted with ; and one 
that is too little observed and attended to. Nearly 
opposite to the point where this beautiful family 
of beeches stands, a lovely glade stretches away 
into the distant part of the domain, bounded on 
either side by other forest-trees of almost equal 
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height and beauty. Immediately on passing this 
glade on the one side, and the stately company of 
beeches on the other, you take the right branch 
of the road where it separates, and, winding 
through the dark solemn grove formed by the 
great mass of trees I have before mentioned, in the 
space of about another hundred yards you again 
emierge upon another part of the park, and the 
venerable front of the mansion rises before you, 
beautiful in the unadorned dignity of its grey old 
|^« Approaching it, across the thick elastic 
turf which clothes the whole park, the visitor 
should seat himself for a moment beneatii the 
handsome sycamore that stands opposite to the 
gate of entrance, and contemiplate this finely pre- 
served monument of grey antiquity. This prin- 
cipal front, looking on the park, consists of a high 
gate 6f entrance, flanked by two square embattied 
towers, rising considerably above the rest of the 
building, tuid wings of equal extent and similar ap- 
peair^nce stretching out on each side. These wings 
consist of a plain wall of grey stone, rising, as it 
were, immediately out of the turf, pierced with 
three stories of triple-arched windows, and enlbat* 
tied at top in the og6e manner. This front, though 
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in a state of perfect preservation^ presents not tlie 
slightest appearance of ornament — ^not even in 
the form of a tree or shrub to take off the bare 
nakedness of its aspect. And I believe it may be 
regarded as one of the purest as well as best^pre^ 
served pieces of antiquity that can be seen ; being 
appar^stly of the same age with the front of Uni« 
versity College^ Oxford, and greatly resembling 
that reputed eldest daughter of Alma Mater, in 
style and general appearance — ^the manner in 
which it is embid;tled, the form of the windows^ 
&C. being nearly the same. On entering the gate, 
too, (which we will now do) we find ourselves in 
a plain quadrangle exactly Hke many of the Uni- 
versity ones, with the apartments ranged at the 
four sides of it in like manner ; and, opposite to 
the entrance, anotider gate leading to a second 
court, of similar form and dimensions with the 
first 

On reaching the interior of the building, the 
first apartment in which we find ourselves is the 
old baronial ball; and before turning for good to 
the works of art which we are now to seek, it 
will be well to direct the visitor'^s attention to the 
admirabte taste, or rather feeling, with which every 
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thing he has hitherto seen, and will see through- 
out the place, (and particularly in this hall) is pre- 
served in its pristine state: for to preserve all 
things in the state that they were four hundred 
years ago, seems to have been the sole object of 
its possessors, in the alterations they have from 
time to time been compelled to make. They have 
altered things always with a retrospective eye~- 
never with a prospective one. Accordingly, with 
the exception of Warwick Castle, I know not 
where can be found so pure and unfaded a picture 
of the olden time, as it respects architecture, in« 
temal arrangement, furniture, and the habits and 
customs which these illustrate and recall. 

The first object of art that strikes^ the observer, 
on entering this fine old Hall, is a noble antique 
statue of some Greek orator or philosopher — said 
to be Demosthenes, and not unworthy to repre- 
sent fliat splendid example of Greek genius. It 
is a whole-length figure, as large as life, elevated 
on a pedestal; and is among the finest and most 
l>erfect remains of antiquity. It represents an 
aged man, of commanding aspect and deportment, 
holding a scroll in his hand, which he is contem- 
plating with a calm, cool, and self-involved look. 
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But the chief merit of the work is one that 19 
peculiar to the Greek statues of the best time of 
the art — namely, a parity^ simplicity, and natural 
truth of expression, which has never been ap- 
proached by later artists, and scarcely attempted: 
so much easier is it, and as a general principle so 
much more e£Pective, to depict that which is not, 
than that which is — and so many more admirers 
are there to be found for pretence and afiectation, 
than for the bare simplicities of Nature* It may 
be doubted whether this statue represents De- 
mosthenes ; and at all events it includes nodiing 
peculiarly characteristic of that sublime decUumer* 
It is more likely to be one of the philosophers ; 
and perhaps the best use the spectator can make 
of it i& to regard it as a personification of what 
Philosophy itself ought to be^ and of what it ap? 
proached to in those days more nearly than it had 
done before, or has since. — Of the pictures in this 
hall the principal are three by Rubens, Jordaenff, 
and Snyders. The Rubens is, for richness and 
force of expression, among the artist's finest 
works ; and for colouring inferior to few. It is a 
kind of triumph of Silenus; in which the god is 
represented as reeling ripe with wuie, and at- 
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tended by a train who are administering to his 
pleasures in various ways. The face of Silenus 
I will compare, for the qucmtity of expression it 
includes, to that of the child in Wilkie's '^ Cut 
Finger." With the exception of that, I have seen 
no expression which so '^ o^er-informs its tenement 
of clay.^ The flesh seems literally melting away 
with the meaning that is flowing in u]>on it, and 
is ready to burst with over-much excitement. The 
excitement, however, and the expression which it 
gives rise to, are purely animal^ and are perhaps 
on that very account more difficult to depict in 
the perfection that they appear in here, from the 
circumstance of mere animal expressions being 
much less frequently observable in the human 
countenance than intellectual ones* Accordingly, 
I am disposed to believe that it required a more 
vivid and realizing imagination in Rubens to paint 
this picture, and such as this, than it did in many 
of the Italian artists to give us those divine 
symbols of intellectual beauty which we are ac- 
customed to look upon as higher efibrts of the 
art. And, in £eu;^ as fiEur as regards the eiSbrts 
.themselves, they unquestionably are of an ia* 
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finitely higher character ; but with respect to the 
artists who produced them^ I can scarcely think 
that this is the case. It is on this principle I 
should say, of the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus 
de^ Medici, that the former is the finest work in 
the world, as it respects the art and the spectator, 
and the latter the finest as it respects the artist—' 
that the former is calculated to do most good in 
the world now it is produced, and is therefore the 
most valuable ; but that the latter required, not 
only greater natural genius in the artist who pro* 
duced it, but greater knowledge, taste, and prac^ 
tical skill* There is another face in the above 
picture which is almost equal to the one I have 
mentioned. It is that of the Satyr who stands 
behind Silenus, leering over his shoulder, and 
blowing two pipes. Without having any thing 
in it strictly human, there is an imaginative truth 
of expression that is wonderful. 

To the right of the above picture hangs one 
by Jordaens, on the Finding of Moses, which 
exhibits a grace and chastity of style seldom to 
be met with in tiie productions of tiiis rich and 
vigorous but unpoetical delineator of natural truth. 
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The principal female figure, in particulart has a 
courtly ease and elegance ahout it not unlike 
some of Vandyck's best figures of this kind* 

The other picture which I have named, by 
Snyders, is one of those admirably spirited repre«« 
sentations of animals, in which this artbt has re^ 
mained unrivalled, and even unapproached, till 
the present day, — when we have one among ua 
who, notwithstanding his extreme youth, is al« 
ready worthy to be named in the same page. It 
is to be hoped, however, that Edwin Landseer 
will not confine his exquisite talent to so very, 
limited a sphere as that in which his predecessor 
moved. He who could paint such a picture as 
the one before us, or as several of those by the 
young artist I have just named, must be qualified 
to excel in any department of the art which re* 
quires bold and vigorous handling, and a quick 
sense of natural truth : for in this line of art, 
imagination can have Utde if any thing to do, 
except in the mere mechamcci arrangement of the 
objects. A human face or form, such as was never 
actually seen by the eye, may yet produce a very 
fine effect, and an efiect oiinUh^ on tiie spectator ; 
because in these we permit the imagination to 
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judge of what the imagination has created. But 
in the animal world it is different. There, we 
can only recognize' that as true which we remember 
to he true ; there the memory is the only judge, 
and the only admirer. In the mere mechanical 
arrangement, however, of Snyders's pictures, and 
of the one before us as an example, the imagination 
has much to do, and it is done with infinite skill 
and to very admirable effect The different fi- 
gures are so arranged with reference to each 
other, that every one of them produces its own 
individual effect, at the same time that it forms a 
necessary part of the whole group, and increases 
the effect of that Each forms a whole of itself, 
and produces its eflfect accordingly; and each 
constitutes an essential part of the united whole, 
and cannot be separated from* that without de- 
stroying its consistency and continuity. There 
is a convolution and an involution of parts in 
Snyders^s best pictures, which is not the less 
effective for not being always obvious or obtrusive. 
There is, however, an occasional affectation and 
exaggeration in the attitudes and actions of hia 
animals which is never to be met with in the 
vorks of his young rival ; while there is a force. 
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spirit, and boldness which the latter occasionally 
want. 

On leaving the great hall, you ascend to the 
upper apartments by a staircase, the ornamental 
parts of which are worth a glance, notwithstanding 
their extreme rudeness — or rather, on that very 
account, as being finely consistent with the primi- 
tive character of the whole building. They have 
evidently been restored ; but it is equally evident 
that they have been ordy restored — ^not substi- 
tuted in the place of others* I allude to the 
fresco puntings which cover the walls of the 
staircase, galleries, &c. and which may be looked 
upon as fair specimens of the state of ornamental 
art in this country, at a time when in others it 
had reached a pitch of comparative perfection. 

I shall name the rooms in the. order in which 
they are shown to the casual visitor, — ^lingering 
in them, or not, as their contents may seem to 
demand. The first is called " The Brown Gal- 
lery,'* and contains a collection of portraits that 
would be invaluable, if they were but authentic ; 
but, as it is, they are not without great interest^ 
as affording at least glimpses and imaginations of 
the distinguished people whose names they bear* 
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It would be endless to name these portraits^ as 
the Gallery is of considerable length, and the 
walls are entirely covered with them. They 
chiefly represent persons of the time of Holbein, 
and are almost all copies, and very indifferent 
ones, of that singular artist. 

The next room is " Lady Betty Germain's 
Bed-room.^ The very names of these places, 
even without the sight of them, carry one back 
half a dozen generations. This room, and '^ The 
Spangled Bed-room,^ which foUoWs, contain no- 
thing worthy of remark, except some curious old 
faded tapestry, and a noble ebony wardrobe that 
seems to tell of fine old silk dresses that, in de- 
fault of a wearer, could stand alone, and go to 
court by themselves, — so stiff, stately, rustling, and 
alive does the very imagination of them seem. 

In a dressuig-room adjoining to the last-named 
bed-room there are two clever candlelight scenes 
by Schalken ; but their light is nearly extinguished, 
in consequence of the scrupulous care with which 
the modern impertinencies of cleaning and renew- 
ing are avoided. — In ** The Billiard Room," which 
we arrive at next, there is an excellent portrait of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, by Vandyck ; and two copies 
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of Titian's wonderful pictures, the Diana and 
Acteon, and Diana and Calisto — ^remarkable only 
for the extraordinary manner in which the painter 
has avoided all traces of a resemblance to his great 
originals. * 

We next reach " The Venetian Bed-room,'* 
said to be in the state in which it was used by 
James the Second when he visited this mansion. 
In the dressing-room adjoining to this there is a 
very excellent and interesting portrait of Mistress 
Margaret Woffington, as she undoubtedly claims 
to be called while looking at her here — for she is 
as demure as a boarding-school miss that has just 
been produced. In this room there is also a fine 
sketch by Rubens, of Meleager and the Boar, 
replete with that spirit of motion which he gave 
in such an unrivalled manner. The whole scene 
seems as if it were pcLssing before your eyes, and 
would presentiy disappear. — In " The Bow-room,** 
which succeeds the above, there are some good 
iamily portraits by Reynolds, Hoppner, &c. but 
none striking enough to attract one's attention 
from the delightful air of youthful antiquity which 
pervades this fine apartment. Observe, in par- 
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ticularj liie noble fire-place, with its marble com 
lumns reaching almost to the ceiling ; the brazen 
d(^s, chafing-dish, &c. 

In '' The Chapel Boom,** which you are next 
shown into, there is nothing worth «naming con- 
nected with Art, except a very curious and ad- 
mirable carving, ssiA to be cut out of one piece 
of wood, of the Saviour bearing the Cross, &c. 
It consists of a great variety of figures, the ex- 
pressions and attitudes of which are extremely 
well preserved. They tell you that this curious 
old relic belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. — 
The next room is called " The Organ Room/' on 
account of its containing the first organ that ^ver 
was constructed. This, too, is a most curious 
relic. It has the appearance of a large square 
box, with a few rudely cut finger-keys placed at 
the top outside; and presents altogether a sin- 
gular contrast to the elegant and elaborate instru- 
ments of which it claims the merit of being the 
venerable parent In this room there is also a 
pcMTtrait of Sir John Suckling. It is, as a work 
of Art, a wretched performance; as indeed the 
majority of those are which we meet with in this 
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6tate part of the Castle. But this would be no 
matter — or but little in many instances — if we 
could depend on their likeness to the originals* 
But I am afraid they will not bear us out in this. 
The above^ at all events, is entirely different from 
two or three old engravings that are extant of 
that accomplished scholar^ courtier, wit, poet, and 
gentleman. 

Passing through the chapel, we reach '^ The 
Crimson Drawing-room/' in which there are 
several pictures of various degrees of merit ; but 
none first-rate. Some of them which bear first- 
rate names are evidently copies ; and others have 
been greatly injured by time and accident. Upon 
the whole, the pictures in this room, though they 
are more numerous (with the exception of por-^ 
traits) than those collected in any other apartment^ 
do not call for particular mention. 

The only other works of art necessary to be 
named in this part of the Castle are a set of copies, 
by Mytens, of the Cartoons of Raphael. These 
are capable of giving a general notion of those 
sublime works to such as do not choose to seek 
the originals ; but to such as are acquainted with 
the latter, or ever intend to be so, they had betteip 
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be passed over with a mere cursory look. It is 
scarcely possible to copy the general grouping 
wd arrangement of those works without producing 
ft certain grandeur and solemnity of effect \ but 
the detail (in which moire than half their power 
consists) must be contemplated in the originals 
alone : and those who do not see these, had, in 
fact, better not see any imitations or hints of them, 
but keep the mere rumie of " The Cartoons of 
Raphaer to produce their own impression on the 
imagination. The above-mentioned copies occupy 
an apartment called *^ The Cartoon Gallery.'* 
The only other apartment belonging to the state 
or show part of the Castle is " The King^s Bed- 
room.^ It does not contain any of those objects 
of which we are immediately in search ; but as we 
lure to pass through it, it may be worth while to 
mention what many will consider as more than an 
equivalent for their absence. Here is the bed of 
gold and silver tissue, made expris, at a cost of 
dght thousand pounds, for the monarch (James I.) 
to pass a night in — here are tables and looking* 
glass frames formed entirely of that fine rich old 
chased silver which gives such a splendid antique 
effect to some of the rooms in Windsor Castle—?- 
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and above al], here is the identical key used by 
Charles Earl of Dprset, when Lord Chamberlain 
to William the Third ; and that used by Edward 
Earl of Dorset, when holding the same post in 
the court of Charles the First. I have always 
thought it childish enough to feel any interest in 
the mere sight of relics of this kind. The name 
has always seemed to me quite as good as the 
thing. The idea of mere tangible objects of this 
kind answers all the purpose that the sight of 
them can be made to do, by calling up all the 
associations connected with them just as effec- 
tually. And yet I question whether the most de- 
termined phUosophiser on such subjects as these 
ever ei^tered the room containing the above objects 
without not pnly looking at them with a feeling 
of interest and curiosity, but without taking them 
up and handling them — so much, by another spe- 
cies of association, do the sight and touch seem 
to bring home to one,ideas,images, and sentiments^ 
thaf can be compassed in no other way- And, in 
fact, the seeming is in this case every thing : so 
that it is but a spurious philosophy af|l;er all, and 
what is worse, an affected one, to endeavour or 
pretend to do without any oif those aids which na- 
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ture (or habit, which is the same thing) has placed 
in oiir way in cases of this kind. Let every visitor, 
then, to this curious old apartment — ^young or old, 
gentle or simple, rich or poor, — take up these 
keys, and make them, if he can, serve as the 
** Open sesame !'* to the doors of by-gone times; 
and while he turns them in his hand, and hears 
in imagination the bolts fly back which answered 
to them, let him, if he pleases, fancy himself in 
the actual presence of those in whose presence 
(hey have frequently been. 

The remaining apartments in this fine old mo- 
nument of antiquity, are those which the family 
occupy. They are only remarkable generally for 
the delightful mot comfort which breathes through 
them, arising from the total absence of all preten- 
sions at modern ornamental splendour, — which 
cannot by any art be made to blend consistently 
with the real results of antique taste. The only 
objects of fine art to which I shall refer in this 
part of the Castle, are those which I alluded to in 
the commencement of this paper ; namely, a col- 
lection of portraits, which, in point of extent at 
least, is perhaps unique. In order to avoid a 
There enumeration of these, it may be said that 
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there is scarcely a celebrated name belonging to 
the last three hundred years^ connected with lite- 
rature^ science, and the fine arts^ whose effigy 
may not be found in this most interesting col- 
lection. I will addy that if the mansion of 
Knowle Park had contained no other objects of 
art than these portraits, they alone would have 
entitled it to be noticed among our British Gal- 
leries. 
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Let those who would see this delightful collec- 
tion to the best advantage, choose for their visit 
to it a fine sunshiny day — in winter. Let them^ 
as they wind along the hard ringing road from 
Champion*hill to the pretty village in the centre 
of which the College is situated (I am taking it 
for granted that they will choose to walk the latter 
part of the way), let them observe the trees, de- 
nuded of their green attire as if purposely to form 
a study for the artist and the lover of nature, 
spreading forth their thousand branches against 
the cold gray sky — ^their solid trunks (alike in 
summer and winter) rising from the green earth 
like pillars, and here and there wreathed with the 
clasping ivy, that gives ornament in return for 
support; — ^let them, as they pursue the gracefully 
winding and picturesque road that leads to the 
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▼illagej watch (through the unclothed hedgerows) 
the various changes in the prospect on either 
hand— which they cannot do in summer^ and 
which would scarcely look more lovely if they 
could; — let them listen to the low call of the 
robin-redbreast, as he flits pertly from the road- 
side at their approach, or sings wildly sweet as he 
perches himself on the topmost twig of yonder 
thorn that has been suffered to outgrow the rest 
of the close-cut hedge ; — finally, let them, as they 
arrive at and are about to enter the Gallery, turn 
to the little upland that faces it at a short distance, 
heaving its green bosom into a gentle sweep, and 
looking as bright and happy beneath the winter 
sun as it does beneath the summer. 

The reader must not think that I am heedlessly 
calling upon him to attend to these objects of ex-^ 
temal nature, instead of leading him at once to 
those of which we are more imnlediately in search* 
I have purposely asked him to fix the former on 
his memory, aiid to yield himself for a moment U> 
their influence exclusively, in order that, by a 
pleasing and not abrupt contrast, he may hie the 
better prepared to appreciate the blush, the bloom,. 
Ihe burning glow of beauty that will fall upon hi» 
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fenses from the rich summer of Art that greets 
him on his entrance to this exquisite Gallery : for 
whatever season may obtain without, within these 
walls a perpetual summer reigns, and diffuses its 
3weet influence through all that come, in virtue 
of those exquisite works of the Flemish landscape* 
painters which form the staple of this collection. 
Not that it is without many most choice and a few 
invaluable specimens ofalmostallthe other classes 
of the art ; but the landscapes of Cuyp, of Both, 
of Wouvermans, of Wynants, of Ruysdael, &c. — 
but particularly those of Cuyp— -are its distin^ 
guishing features. 

To describe a landscape, even of Claude or 
Cuyp, is but to offer the reader Nature at third 
or fourth hand; for, though these works them- 
selves are in many instances, as objects of direct 
ilight, as good as the scenes they represent, yet 
Any description of them can never be made so. 
In fact, any attempt to describe them, as pictures^ 
must end in being a description of a natural scene ; 
and this is not what is wanted, generally speaking* 
I shall therefore endeavour, instead, to point out a 
few of the distinguishing characteristics of the artists 
whose works lam alluding to ; and then refer to such 
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of their works in tkis GaUery as seem calcukted 
to illustrate my meaning. 

Albert Cuyf is incomparably the finest among 
the Flemish landscape.'painters, with the exception 
of Paul Potter. There is a simplicity^ a purity, 
and a truth of character about his best works, 
which none of his other rivals were capable of 
reaching ; and there is, at die same time, not only 
an absence of all the faults, but a union of nearly 
all the merits, by which those rivals were distin- 
guished respectively. Cuyp has all the delicious 
wannth and elegance of Both, without that fea- 
thery lightness of touch in the details which so 
firequently takes from the natural effect of his 
scenes* He has all the sweetness of Wouvermans, 
without his finical and a&cted niceness ; all the 
brightness of Wynants, without his patchy, flut- 
tery, and undecided mode of handling ; and all 
the elegance and neatness of Berchem, without 
that insipid and mawkish manner which dilutes 
even the best results of his efforts.— Cuyp must 
have possessed incomparably more imagination 
than any other Finnish landscape-painter, or than 
all the others united; for, though he appears 
rarely to have strayed beyond the suburbs of hb 
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liatiTe town of Dort, he has, by the aid of an ex- 
tremely limited number of objects of study that he 
met with there, created scenes of the most chaste 
and exquisite beauty, unlike any thing that he 
could haye seen, and yet consistent with nature 
and with themselves in every particular. He 
seems to have conceived these scenes in his mind 
in the first instance, and (so to speak) finished 
tiiem there, and then to have as it were breathed 
them on his canvas, almost, without the aid of his 
pencil— so sweedy clear, delicate, and ethereal 
some of them are. I now allude in particular to 
two or tibree in this collection* Number 3, in the 
first room, is an open country, with a broken fore- 
ground, bare of trees, two cows and two men in 
the centre, and distant hills ; and yet there is a 
fascination in the effect of it that is indescribable. 
It seems all—- cattle, men, ground, hills, clouds, 
and all — ^made of woven air and sunshine. There 
are no marks of the pencil about it. You cannot 
tell bow it got there,-— unless, as I before said, it 
has been breathed there. And you cannot be 
sinre that it will stay before you— that it is not an 
illusi<m of the mind — a visicHi of the golden age — 
and that when ycm take your eyes off it, it will not. 
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when they return, have disappeared* I confess 
that this^ and two or three others of the same 
kind in this collection, give me a more apt idea 
of the golden age of the poets than all the classical 
works expressly intended to typify it: — even those 
of Claude and Poussin themselves ; and this not- 
withstanding the perfect truth of the details in- 
troduced into them, and above all, the rude and 
altogether modem character of the figures, and 
the dresses they wear. — No. 18, in the same room, 
is another delicious example of what I mean. It 
is a landscape consisting of two departments, di* 
vided from each other by two of those rich and 
elegantly^foliaged trees that Claude so frequently 
ran up in the centre of his pictures. The right- 
Jbiand department is a secluded spot, shaded from 
the sun by light foliage, with a pool of clear water 
to make it still cooler — and two silent fishers to 
make it still more silent ; while the left is all open, 
stretching away into the distance, and misty with 
heat, — ^the distant mountain seeming to quiver 
through the mist, as objects do that you see be* 
yond an open space of sand or earth from which 
the heat is rising ; while over the mountain'^s head 
a few fleecy clouds are hovering, as if they loved 
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it, and longed to rest upon it. In the front of 
this portion of the picture there is a sunny road 
that leads you away towards the distant hills, but 
leaves you in the midst of the scene before you 
reach them. This is a lovely picture, and much 
more elaborate than the preceding one (No. 3) ; 
but there is not that mysterious character about 
it which I seem to feel in the other. You can 
remember every part of it, and think of them 
separately; but of the other you can only re- 
member the general effect. — No. 26 is another 
of these charming works — ^much smaller than the 
two preceding ones, more regularly and what may 
be termed correctly composed, according to the 
rules of art, and more delicately pencilled than 
even No. 18. In other respects it is of the same 
character with them, and steeped in the same 
sunny tone of colour ; but its smallness prevents 
it from producing the effect which they do, by 
giving it a sort of prettiness. You are admiring 
the difficulty that has been overcome in producing 
it, instead of feeling its effects as a reflection of 
natural objects. This latter quality is, in fact, 
the grand objection to all very small highly finished 
works of this kind : you think more of the work-^ 
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man than the work — ^which is always a bad sign,, 
as it respects the former. — There are three more 
of a similar description, and almost as fine as the 
foregoing — Nos. 68, 7S, and 83. In fact, those 
who would study the style of this most delightful 
artist, can in no single gallery in the world, per- 
haps, do so to such advantage as they may here. 
Here are no less than eighteen of his pictures, 
including specimens of all his different manners ; 
and some of them are unrivalled. 

Next to Cuyp, (omitting Paul Potter for the 
present, as there are none of his works here of 
sufficient importance to be offered as illustrations 
of what I might have to say respecting his, pe- 
culiar style) — next to Cuyp, commend me to 
John Both, who did for Italian scenery almost 
what Cuyp has done for Flemish ; with this dif- 
ference, that Both found the beauty created to 
his hands, while Cuyp half created it himself. In 
Both we have a remarkable and interesting ex- 
ample of the effects resulting from the curiou9 
truth and industry of a Dutch eye and hand, 
when employing themselves on the lovely scenery 
and beneath the delicious skies of Italy. The 
contrast he felt between the cold flatness and 
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tedious monotony of his own country, and the 
rich, bright, and ever-varying scenes of that in 
which he was sojourning (for Both studied and 
painted for many years in Italy) seems to have kept 
his mind in a perpetual glow of delight, which 
has diffused itself over all his works. This is 
the characteristic of them — ^the^/ot^, if the critics 
will have it so. They are even more warm and 
sunny than Italian nature itself; for to the real 
atmosphere through which he saw them he seems 
to have superadded an imaginary one of his own, 
formed by the glow of an admiring love. The 
real fault of Both, and his only fault, is one which 
probably arose from his Dutch education, acting 
on what I must venture to call his Dutch nature^ 
He is too nice and literal in his execution. The 
leaves of his trees, for example, do not. look like 
leaves, precisely because they are like them. To 
satisfy his conscience for what he, perhaps, con- 
sidered as the too great attention that he in some 
instances paid to effects, he in other instances 
paid too much to causes. He would, in order to 
produce a general effect, steep a whole set of 
objects in the very essence of sunshine, and make 
all the air about them glow and glitter with \t ; 
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and then^ when his picture was completje^ he 
would run up in the middle of the foreground, 
from top to bottom, a thin straggling tree, every 
leaf and twig of which he would make out di- 
stinctly, so that you might count them. This 
gives a poorness of effect to many of his scenesj 
and greatly detracts from the general impression 
they would otherwise produce ; for generals and 
particulars cannot be made to consist together 
in this way. It is true that Claude finished ex- 
quisitely, and yet it is his general effects that wd 
admire him for. But the case is different. Claude 
produced the truth of his general effects by mea/ns 
Q^the truth of his details ; and his details are all 
equally true, and therefore none of them attract 
particular attention away from the rest, and ex- 
clusively. His scenes look like Nature, because 
they are like it ; while those of all other distin- 
guished landscape-painters look like nature in 
spite of their being unlike it But, however this 
may be, certain it is, that the straggling and un- 
healthy, and indeed unnatural-looking trees which 
Both so frequently runs up over his landscapes;, 
as if for no purpose but to intercept our view of 
them, produce a very equivocal effect. Let the 
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spectator compare any one of his works in this 
collection, having a tree in it of this kind, with 
the landscape by Cuyp which I first noticed 
(No. 8)y and he will see at once what I mean. I 
do not deny that in some instances the stratagem 
is good, where it is used to break the monotony of 
those large pieces of rock which Both so often 
introduces with such fine effect ; but then he is 
never content with making them perform this 
office alone, but scatters them all over his de^ 
licious skies, — ^which cannot be too much seen-«-too 
open and uninterrupted. This Gallery is not 
near so rich in the works of this, upon the whole, 
delightful master, as in those of the preceding 
one; but there are several very charming spe« 
cimens. Mo. 184, a sunset, is, I think, the best. 

Next in merit to Both, though in a totally 
difi!erent class from his, and indeed from that of all 
other painters, stands Philip Wouvermans. As the 
value of all other landscapes arises from the tuxture 
they display, so I would say (if it would not sound 
paradoxical) that the value of Wouvermans^ land- 
scapes consists in the art. His pictures are like 
nothing but— each other. They are perfectly gra- 
tuitous works of art. And yet we love them al- 

N 
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most as much as we do nature ; and with the same 
Mnd of loYe. Place one^ of Wouvennans' best 
landscapes by the side of one of Paul Potter's^— i^ 
both professbg to represent the same class of 
scenery ; — and then determine whether, being, as 
they are, unUke each other in every particular, 
they can bath be like nature. And yet both aflfect 
us neariy in the same manner, and nearly in the 
manner that nature affects us. The truth is, 
Wouvermans was a man of genius, And has in- 
vented a nature of his own, which is so lovely in 
itself, and at the sanle tune so much in the spirU 
pf the real nature which he imitated (not copied), 
th$t we not only permit but admire, in him, what in 
a man of inferior tident had been a mere imperti* 
nence. His pictures are, to the scenes they pro'^ 
&S8 to represent, what a delicately-finished enamel 
miniature of a human face is to the face from 
which it was copied; that is to say, exactly like 
in ev^ry individual feature, — so that you .can tell 
at once from whom it was copied, if you know the 
person,— but exactly unlike in general effect: in 
fact, there is a perfect Kkeness^ but no resemblance* 
And we may keep each in our cabinet^ to very 
delightful purpose, if we know how to use them ;•«- 
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if we refer to them — not as fac-similes of the re- 
speetive realities, and calenlated to call up the 
name feelings which they do, — for so they would be 
Tery likely to injure our taste for each, instead of 
improying it, — ^but as hints that may lead us to 
think of the realities when we otherwise should 
not, and compare them with the imitations, and 
dwell on the likeness and the unlikeness — the 
distinctions, and differences — that exiirt between 
them ; and thus make each illustrate the other, 
and im|)ress its peculiar characteristics on the me- 
mory when we are absent from both. The fault 
of Wouvermans^ landscapes, as compared with 
those of Cuyp, Paul Potter, &c. (and I have al* 
ways observed the same deficiency to exist in 
enamel portraits as compared with some others) 
is an absolute want of vitality, and consequently 
of expression. Their want of the tTu(t% of nature 
would not be a valid objection against them in 
itself, if it were not accompanied by this other 
deficiency — ^which it need not necessarily be^ 
Congreve's MiUamant is as unlike Shakspeare's 
Miranda as one human being can be to another. 
The one is a creation of pure art, and the other 
an emanation of pure natinre. And yet both are 
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almost equally interestiogy because both are instinct' 
with vitality, and are consistent not only with 
themselves^ but with each other. Circumstances 
might have made a Milliimant of Miranda. Now 
the landscapes of Paul Potter, like the Miranda 
of Shakspeare, are pure nature. But the bind-* 
scapes of Wouverinansy though they are pure art, 
like Millamant^ srenothififfbutart; which riie was 
oot;r-^they are like beautiful masks-— motionless— 
breathless-^cold ; there is '' no speculation in 
them.^' I conceive this to arise partly (but not 
very, considerably) from the cold and unnatural 
tpne of colour which Wouvefm'ans adopted^ in 
of defy perhaps^ to distinguish himself from all his 
contemporalries ; for he was certainly not without 
an affectation of this kind. He was determined 
to be singular ; and he had the sense to know 
that he could not hope to become so by surpass- 
ing his contemporaries/ in their own style; for 
those contemporaries were Paul Potter^ Cuyp, 
i^oth^ Berchem, &c. He. therefore chose to be 
at the head of his own style, at the expense of 
(ruth> rather than second in another style in. con- 
fbfrmity,with it. Andu^e/at all events, have no, 
right to complain of his choice ; for though it 
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^ere evidently better to have one Cuyp than ten 
' Wouvennans, yet it is better to have one of eaoh 
than two of either. 

Here are some delightful specimens of Wou- 
vermans in this collection. Six of them hang 
nearly tog^ther^ low on the left hand in the second 
room— Nos. 108, 113, li4, 116, 119, 120. One 
of them, containing a cart and horse on a little 
elevation in the centre, is one of the loveliest gen£s 
of this master that I have ever seen, both ih 
colouring and composition— but particularly the 
latter. 

Wynants is an artist whose works include all 
the faults of his pupil, Wouvermans, with scarcely 
any of their beauties. Like Both and Cuyp, too, 
he covered his scenes all over with sunshine ; but 
he seemed to introduce it for the express purpose 
of giving to them a look of cold brightness rather 
than of glowing warmth. Exquisitely finished as 
the details of his pictures are, the general effect 
of them is not only unnatural, like those of Wou- 
vermans, but unpleasing, on account of their 
havmg no tme of colour at all. The light is al- 
ways broken into little flickering patches, as we 
see it oil the floor of a thick grove of trees when 
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the Buti penetriiteo through die intervals hetween 
the branches and leaves. External nature does 
not seem to have offered to his perceptions any 
iiedied senimeni ; and consequently^ not being 
able to draw upon himself for any^ his wcnrks have 
no pervading Sfint. They are to be described 
and characterized by their different parts ; and 
not as wholes* The leaves and branches of his 
trees — the patches of light, shadcj and colour, in 
the old dead trunks— thfi ruts and breakings in 
his roads, &c« are done to the very life; but there 
is none of the general truth of nature — ^npoe of 
her general effects^ Above all, his patches of 
sunshine look like sunshine ; but they are scattered 
about at random, and quite gratuitously ; and they 
are also frequently placed in such a way, that if 
half of them fell in the right direction according 
to the light in which the picture is painted, flie 
other half '' have no business there.'* There are 
but two pictures by this artist in the present col- 
leetion (6 and 16) — and those are far from ranking 
among his best. 

The style of Hobbima is more purely and ex- 
clusively naJbarcH than that of any other painter in 
any depaHment — with the exception of Teniers ; 
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and accordingly, tbe feelings which his scenes 
excite differ scarcely at all from those excited by 
the actual scenes of Nature. This arises, in some 
degree, firom the kind of scenery he hap chosen 
to depict being one upon which the imagination 
is capable of acting but little* Those who are 
pleased by Hobbima^s pictures, are pleased in 
virtue of their memory alone ; and none are pleased 
by them in a very high degree, but such as are 
accustomed to what is called purely rurci scenery. 
It is not very easy to explain exactly what- this 
term means ; but lovers of the country will un- 
derstand it well enough ; and it is only to these 
that Hobbima's pictures address themselves. A 
scene may be pastoral, or picturesque, without 
being rural ; but to be rural, it must include the 
pastoral and the picturesque,, and at the same 
time objects connecting the thoughts with. the 
lower classes of country life, and with no other 
class. The human figures represented must be 
taken from among those who are engaged in the 
actual tilling of the land — ^those or their &miEes; 
a lady or genilemcm^ in such a scene, would be an 
Impertinence. The other living objects must be 
connected with the same class. The buildings 
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introduced must be peasants* cottages, or barns^ 
sheds, &c« used for jmrposes of husbandry t an 
Italian' villa, or a cottage omeef would look as 
much out of place as a shepherd's dog in a draw- 
ing-room. Even the trees, roads, ground, &c» 
must be of a particular kmd, or the consistency 
of the scene is broken in upon : knotted oaks- 
elms spreading their antique arms above hollow 
trunks — old stunted thorns— broken ground, and 
roads winding and cut to pieces with deep wheel* 
ruts. Poplars, or Weymouth pines, darting up 
their trim forms into the sky, or a good level turn* 
pike road kept in order under the superintendence 
cf Mr. M'Adatn, would put the rurality to flight 
in a moment. In fiict, what is called ** rural 
-scenery** is of a perfectly peculiar kmd, and is 
well understood by those who attend to differences 
and distinctions in these matters; and it is this 
kind of scenery, and no other, that Hobbima 
paints. And he paints it almost as well as Nature 
herself does : his colours are as fresh as hers^ 
and his touch as firm, crisp, and well-defined; 
and he has this advantage over Nature, that^ 
having his materials under his own control, he 
never suffers any thing to intrude into his scenes 
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which can in any way disturb the unity of the 8eib> 
timent they are intended to express. In wander- 
ing through one of Nature^s scenes of the above 
description, you may chance to meet the Lady of 
the Manor, on her sleek thorough-bred mare, 
with her liveried groom behind her ; which is not 
the thing. But Hobbima takes care that this shall 
never happen in his scenes. 

The principal effects of Hobbima's pictures are 
always produced by some particular object, or set 
of objects, seen in the half-distance, through an 
opening in the dark trees of the foreground, and by 
a light which falls almost exclusively upon them — 
the foregroundbeingilluminated by reflected lights 
alone. These objects are usually a small thatched 
c(^iage, with its appurtenances — exceedingly small 
in comparison with the huge trees that occupy the 
front of the picture, and run up to the top, exclu- 
ding the sky altogether from the upper part These 
objects, — with the living figures, of children, fe- 
male peasants, 8cc. that accompany ihem,— *are 
represented as if in the full sunshine; so that one 
portion of this artist's pictures is always a strong 
contrast to the other, in point of light and shade. 
In the dark part of the picture, however, there is 
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generaUy an appropriate figure introduced, or at 
least some object or other that connects this part of 
the scene with the other— otherwbe the antithesis 
would be too great. I repeat, it is impossible for 
any thmg to be more purely natural than the style 
of Hobbima. He not only never paints any ob- 
jects or appearances biit such as he and every body 
else has seen ; but none that can by any possibi- 
lity suggest any thing eke. I have said above 
that his scenes address tjiemselves to, and afiect 
us through the medium of, the memory alone. I 
should perhaps qualify this by saying, that, though 
they affect. tlie imagination as vividly as those of 
any other artist I am acquainted with, they 
a£Eect that portion of it alone which is created by 
and dependent on the memory. There are but 
three specimens of Hobbima in the Dulwich col- 
lection — (82, 153, 168 ;) and neither of them are 
very capital. No. 153 is, however, an extremely 
pleasing one. 

The only other Flemish landscape painters, that 
•I isliall mention particularly, are Jacob Ruysdael 
and Berchem. Jacob Ruysdael is not unlike 
Hobbima in his mode of han^ng; and is a 
scarcely less natural painter. His trees, ground. 
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&c. have equal firmi^ss and decision with those 
of HohbimEy and perhaps even more crispneis 
and spirit ; and his waterfalls, and jneces of run- 
ning water, actually talk and move-^you can al- 
most hear them as they go. As every artist knows 
where his own strength lies, better than any one 
can tell him, these were among Ruysdaers&YOurite 
objects. Indeed, he scarcely painted a picture 
without them* There is also great force and 
depth in the foliage, which he always introduces 
into his scenes in great profusion. Ruysdael is, 
however, the least characteristic and mannered of 
any of the distinguished artists of his class and 
country. His manner, like Hobbima's, is almost 
exclusively that of Nature ; and he perhaps used 
less selection in his imitation of her than any one 
else. It is by his touch alone that you can know 
him ; not by his scenes and objects — as you may 
Hobbima almost to a certainty. A picture may 
be known to be Hobbima's by description alone — 
which can scarcely be said of the works of any 
other artist in this class. 

Berchem, from the merit of many of his works, 
claims a particular notice in this sketch of the 
Flemish landscape-painters ; but there is nothing 
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in hifr style sufficiently exclusive and characteristic 
to admit of description. His pictures are charac- 
teristic enough to be instantly known, but not to 
be distinctly made known to others. This arises 
from his style being not in any degree original 
and his o?m, but made up of the qualities of se- 
veral others. He joins, in a very pleasing and 
tasteful manner, the delicate pencilling of Both, 
the smoothness of Wouvermans, and the truth 
and precision of Ruysdael ; and thete is an airy 
elegance in his composition which no one has 
equalled who has confined himself (as Berchem 
did) to familiar scenery, and ahnost the lowest 
class of country life* — There are five pictures by 
Ruysdael in this collection, and as many by Ber- 
chem. Among those by the former, 145 is a good 
specimen of his exquisite skill in depicting a wa- 
terfall; and 159 is very rich, natural, and fine. 
Among the Berchems, if I recollect rightly^ 164 
is the best and most characteristic example. 

Having concluded my notice of the Flemish 
landscape-painters, I must now pause, and resume 
my subject in another paper. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

There are several Teniers' here, and two or 
three that require particular mention. First, how- 
ever, as a better opportunity may perhaps not 
occur, I wiU state what strikes me as being the 
distinguishing differences between this extraordi- 
nary artist, and his no less extraordinary living 
rival — Wilkie : for this is not one of those com- 
parisons which are entitled to rank as '^ odious;" 
•-^-on the contrary, it can scarcely fail to heighten 
our conception of the merits of both the subjects 
of it^ if (as I think) it is calculated to illustrate 
those merits, and render them more obvious. 
; It is a mistake to consider either of these artists 
as comic painters. They are nothing less. I do not. 
recollect a joke in any picture by either of them. 
They are painters of human life — at least of a 
certain class of it ; and if the scenes that occur in 
and distinguish that class are of a smiling cha- 
racters-good : but the artists choose them, not 
because they bear that character generally, but 
because they are there. They are painters of truth ; 
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and because such is the truths they paint it«-^not 
because the truth is such. If the truth had been 
different^ their pictures would have been different* 
Without knowing any thing of the personal cha^ 
racter of either, I should judge them both, the 
one to have been, and the other to be, steady, 
serious, severe, pduis-taking men-^almost in- 
capable of enjoying a joke, much less of invent- 
ing one. They are painters of facts and of things, 
not of sentiments, and ideas, and opinions ; and 
as Nature is no joker, so they are none. Not 
that, if society or circumstances throw a joke in 
their way, they have any objection to pick it up ; 
but they never think of going out of their way to 
find one. In fact, they are conscientious to a 
fault; like Mr. Crabbe, the poet. They think 
that whatever is fit to be done, is fit to be painted ; 
and their choice of subject is confined to a class, 
and to nothing else. 

There is, however, this grand difiference be- 
tween Teniers and Wilkie, — that the one is a 
painter of the recH truth, and the other of the 
ideal: for Wilkie^s pictures are as ideal, in the 
true sense of that term, as the finest of die an- 
tiques are ;«>— that is to say, they are as much 
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founded iii the absolute truth of Nature, yet as 
little to be seen tliere in point of fact. Every one 
of Teniers' scenes has happened. But not one of 
Wilkie^s scenes ever did or could happen ; though 
there is no reason to be given why they should 
not. In short the scenes of the one are absolutely 
ttue to ncUuret and consistent with it in all their 
parts ; but the other's are nature itself* 

Perhaps it may still farther illustrate the relative 
merits of these two extraordinary artists, if I say 
that, if Wilkie has more individual ejppression than 
Teniers, the latter has much more character; — 
that if the scenes of the former are more enter- 
taining and exciting, those of the latter are more 
satisfying f — that if Wilkie's affect us more like a 
capital performance on the stage, Teniers^ are felt 
and remembered more as actual scenes that have 
passed before us in veal life ; — that, in fact, Wilkie's 
are admirable as pictures, but that Teniers' are 
the things themselves. A foreigner who was ac- 
quainted with the works of Teniers at the time 
the Dutch boors were such as he represents them, 
and who went to visit the country with the re- 
membrance of these works in his mind, must have 
felt at first as if he had got among a world created 
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by Teniers' pencil, and animated by some strange 
magic. But this could nerer happen witb respect 
to Wilkie'^s pictures. We might chance to fall in 
with one of Wilkie's fgures, — ^for they must all 
either be or have been in existence ; but we may 
look in vain for one of his pictures ^ any where but 
on his canvas : — whereas Teniers' pictures might 
have been seen every hour in the day, in every town 
and village in Holland. And the reason of this dif- 
ference is, simply, that the one is laborious and 
scrupulous to the last degree, in selecting, and c<hi- 
sorting, and combining; while the other did not se- 
lect at all. ThiS) too, may in some measure! account 
for the extraordinary facility of hand of the one, 
as compared with that of the other, and also the 
extraordinary number of his pictures that we meet 
with ; for it might almost be said that, as Wilkie 
has painted nothing but what he has seen, so 
Teniers saw nothing that he did not paint. 

As I have no scruple in. placing these two ex« 
traordinary artists on a general level, in point of 
acquired skill as well as of natural power, I will 
add, that what Wilkie wants of the freedom and 
facility of touch of his dead rival, and the exquisite 
truth, purity, and transparency of his colouring, he 
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at least compensates for in his conception and 
eitecution of individual expression. The quantity 
of expression that Wilkie is capable of throwing into 
a face> without in the slightest degree overstepping 
the '' modesty of nature,^ has never yet been 
equalled by any artist, living or dead, whose works 
are at present extant 

Apologizing, to those who think it necessary, 
for this short digression from our immediate sub- 
ject, I now return to the second room of the 
Dulwich Gallery, and proceed to notice the most re- 
markable pictures, nearly in the order in which 
they occur; — first pointing out the Chcff-cutter 
(156) as perhaps the finest (though not the most 
striking or ambitious) picture of Teniers in this 
collection. But all the others may be regarded 
as excellent examples, in their different ways, of 
his characteristic quaUties, both of handling, of 
coloring, and of expression. 

Nos. 106 and 118 are perhaps two of the very 
best pictures of Vandyck in the ideal style. The 
delineation of Nature — ^refined, but yet real na« 
ture — was his forte; but still he has painted a 
few ideal works that are exceedingly fine— ^and 
these must be ranked among the niunber. 1 18, a 
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Madonna and ChUdy is the best. It has all the 
glow of Rubens, without his coarseness; or rather 
all the refinement of Guido^ without his coldness. 
The upturned gaze of the mother is intense. She 
IS feeding her mind from above, with high and 
holy thoughts. And the attitude and character 
of the child express the very nobility of Nature. 
It seems to have fed from the same fount with 
its diyine mother, but through her medium — to 
have sucked in its mental as well as bodily life 
from her breast. There is a repetition of this 
picture at the Cleveland Gallery ; but I think the 
one before us is the finer of the two. Here are 
also two other admirable works by the same ma* 
ster — ^portraits of the Earl of Pembroke (163) 
and the Archduke Albert (196) ; both displaying 
that look of conventional nobility which no one 
could give like Vandyck. Immediately over the 
latter of these hangs a capital picture by Velas- 
quez ; frill of truth and spirit (195). It represents 
the little Prince of Asturias, when a child of six 
or seven years of age, on a great trampling war- 
horse— sitting as upright as a dart, and as bold 
as if he felt the future general within him. His 
little legs scarcely reach half way down the horse's 
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side^ and his hands can hardly grasp the reins ; 
and yet you feel that he has a perfect command 
over the animal he is riding. This is a very sin- 
gular picture, and is well worth particular attention. 
Returning for a moment to the second room, I 
would point out two pictures that are among the 
very finest in this collection. One of them (149) 
is by Rubens, and is (strangely enough) called 
"Saint Barbara fleeing from her Persecutors." 
It is very small, and a mere sketch ; and it repre- 
sents a female figure ascending some steps, fol- 
lowed by a man. But what I would particularly 
point out is the effect of motion which is given to 
the two figures — or which they are, in fact, so 
contrived as to give to each other. No one 
could manage this like Iftubens, and he has no- 
where managed it more finely than in this little 
sketch — struck oiST, no doubt, in a few happy 
moments, and as a mere study or amusement. 
You may look at this picture till you fairly see the 
figures move, and expect that they will presently 
disappear. — The other (144) is one of Rem- 
brandf s very finest efforts, and is perhaps the 
most purely poetical picture he ever painted*. 
The effect that light seemed to produce, not only 

o2 
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on the mind but the hand of this punter, is truly 
astonishing. In all other things he was less poe- 
tical than most men ; but when an extraordinary or 
even a common effect of light was his subject^ he 
became at once a poet. The picture before us is 
called Jacob's Dream ; and it may be safely stated 
that the subject, poetical and imaginative as it is, 
was never before so poetically or imaginatively 
treated. The picture is quite small, and an upright 
one ; and nearly all over it, except the centre, is 
spread a thick black gloom — deep as the darkness 
of night, and yet so transparent that you see, or 
seem to see, down into it, as if you were looking 
into deep water. In one corner of this darkness 
lies Jacob, on the ground, sleeping — ^his arms 
stretched above his head, and one knee bent up, 
in the most inartificial attitude that can be conr 
ceived, and altogether representing a rude shep- 
herd-boy. Round about him, and along the front 
of the foreground, are scratched in a few strag- 
gling shrubs, with the wooden end of the pencil: 
these are merely scratched out of the brown, 
ground while it was wet — not painted in after- 
wards. In fact, the picture consists but of two 
colours— or rather it has no colours at all, but 
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consdsts merely of light and shade. All this dark 
part of the picture is exceedingly fine. There is 
an admirable keeping and consistency about it» 
looking at it only with a view to itself, as the 
immediate scene in which the awfiildream takes 
pliEu;e. But, as a contrast to heighten the im- 
preJBsion we receive from the representation of the 
dream itself, its effect is prodigious. This repre- 
sentation occupies the centre part of the picture ; 
and as a delineation of ^uper-natural appearances 
and things, I conceive it to be finer than any 
thing within the same space in existence. In the 
upper part of the sky an intense Ught is bursting 
forth, and it descends slantwise and widening as 
it descends, till it reaches the sleeping youth — 
gradually decreasing in splendour as it recedes 
firom its apparent source ; and at different inter- 
vals of this road of light, winged figures are seen 
descending. In the whole circle of art there are 
not to be pointed out more unequivocal strokes of 
genius than these figures. They are as purely 
poetical creatiofia as any thing that ever pro- 
ceeded even from the pen. They are Uke no- 
thing that was ever seen or described. All the 
angels that I have ever before seen depicted or 
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described, are but winged mortals; but these an* 
gela are no more like mortak than they are like 
any thii^ else. They are altogether of the air, 
airy ; and if they must be likened to any things it 
is to birds; though we probably gaia this assoda* 
tion simply on account of their having mnffs like 
birds^-for they resemble them in nothing else: 
they are not Jlging, but gliding down perpendico* 
larly, as if borne up chi the surface of the collected 
rays of light ; and their outspread wings seem 
used only to keep them in this erect pootion as 
they descend. I conceive this picture to be worthy 
the deepest study and attention, and that the more 
it is studied the more its extraordinary merit will 
be discovered and admitted. 

The first picture calling for particular attentioD 
in the centre or .third room is 176, A Girl at a 
Window, by the same artist. This is as purely 
natural and forcible a head as Rembrandt ever 
painted* It must have been a study firom nature ; 
for there is an absolute trtiOi about it that no 
memory or invention could have given. It la taken 
from the lowest chss of life ; and there is a very par- 
ticular character about it, which is sometimes ob- 
servable in that class at an early age ; namely, that. 
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judging from the face merely^ you can scarcely de-* 
tennine whether it belongs to a male or female. 
The character of expression depicted in the human 
face, is so entirely owing to the habits of thought 
and. feeling arising from the circumstances in 
which we are placed^ that^ in the very lowest 
classes of life, and at an early age, before the 
sexual qualities become developed, you frequently 
see faces that exhibit no mark of sex whatever ; 
and others (as in the instance before us) in which 
females, from associating indiscriminately with 
males, and partaking in the same sports and pur- 
suits, acquire the same expression of countenance. 
The picture before us might just as well have 
been called ^^Boy at a Window," as Gi^l. 

Near to the above are two very pleasing and 
characteristic specimens of Watteau — ^the gay, the 
graceful, the genteel, the gall&nt (not the gdllant 
Watteau-^ (185 and 191), a Bdl champitre, and a 
F^ champ&tre. For a natural style of depicting 
all that is t^nnatural in manners and appearancei 
commend me to Watteau. He not only places us 
in the midst of the affected airs and courtly graces 
of the times of Louis XIV., but he makes us ad- 
mire them. To see one of his out-of-door scenes, 
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and not to wish ourselves in the midst of it, is 
impossible, — though it consist of ladies in hooped 
petticoats and ostrich-plumed heads, seated on the 
green grass, beneath green trees, talking to geiw 
tlemen with rosettes in their shoes, and flowing 
periwigs on their heads— or couples of these re- 
spectively, '^moving a measure" to the minuet in 
Ariadne, as if they had the fear of a French 
dancingrmaster before their eyes, or had read Mr. 
Wordsworth's poems, and were therefore cautious 
not to tread upon the daisies — so mincingly do 
they move ! It is impossible to conceive of any 
thing less %n Jceefpmg^ than the airs and graces of a 
court, thus showing themselves off in the very 
presence of that nature which belies them all, and 
one breath of which, perfumed with sweet flowers, 
ought to be able to blow them all away in a mo- 
ment, — substituting in their place that free, fresh, 
and unpremeditated gaiety of heart*-thatinvolun^ 
tary effusion of pure animal spirit — ^which vents 
itself in " nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles," 
— in off-hand jollity, and heedless joyance — in 
any thing rather than courtly courtesies and cold 
common-places. And yet there is no denying 
that the art of Watt^au contrives in some way or 
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other to reconcile together Nature and its anti- 
thesis, and we seem to like each the better for its 
friendly union with the other. The Art, we think, 
cannot be wholly denaturalized, that can thus take 
Nature willingly by the hand; and the Nature 
must be rich and pure indeed, that can afford to 
undergo this marriage with Art. No. 191 is by 
far the best of these two pictures, and may be re- 
garded as a very fair example of Watteau^s best 
style* 

In Nos. 194, 195, and 196, we have three ad- 
mirable portraits together; the first, Rubens's 
mother, by Rubens ; the second, by Velasquee, of 
the Prince of Asturias ; and the third, by Vandyck, 
in his finest manner, of the Archduke Albert. The 
only other picture in this room that I shall notice 
particularly, is one by Murillo, — rthough I confess 
that there are several others of great merit and 
interest. But if I were not to be very select in 
my strictures on this admirable collection, I should 
notice almost every picture of the three hundred 
and fifl;y it contains, and thus write a volume 
instead of a short paper. And, to say the truth, 
I should desire nothing better in the way of au- 
thorship (as far as it respects myself, and the 
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pleasant occupation it would afford me) than to 
be called upon to furnish a volume on this one 
gallery alone ; so rich, varied^ and select are its 
contents. 

No. 217 (Jacob and Rachel, by Murillo,) is a 
charming work, fiill of sweetness, tenderness, and 
grace-^but the grace of nature alone, not of so« 
ciety-the grace that is inspired by present sen- 
timent, not by habit or by art. "And Jacob 
kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice and wept.^ 
Both figures are in a kneeling posture, — ^Rachel 
bending forward to receive the kiss, which Jax^ob 
is profiering with uplifted lips, as if it were a vow 
to Heaven. It may be fancy, — ^but to me the face 
of Rachel seems intended to resemble, in lamb- 
like innocence and simplicity, the younglings of 
her father's flock. She may be supposed to have 
looked upon them till their beauty has passed into 
her face, and become a part of it. The unde- 
fined outline which Murillo gave to all his works 
of this class, has a very pleasing effect here, — 
blending aQ the different parts together, and suf- 
fering each to become as it were a portion of the 
other, and at the same time giving an airy softness 
to the whole. 
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In the fourth room, the most strikmg and 
valuable works are unquestionably the Foussins; 
and I know not where else to find so admirable a 
selection of them. Better single pictures of him 
may be found elsewhere; but nowhere so many 
fine ones collected together: for though there 
are a vast number of his larger gallery pictures 
at the Louvre, I hold this latter class of his works 
to be altogether inferior to the class to which the 
pictures here belong. Probably the best picture 
here by this artist is No. 287, called The Educa* 
tion of Jupiter. It is, in point of expression, not 
so fine in parts as one or two others. But, as a 
whole, and for colourings composition, and ex* 
pression united, it is certainly an admirable work. 
Nothing can be more complete in itself than every 
separate portion of it, and at the same time each 
portion is finely consistent with all the others; 
and it is this^ in particular, which seems to entitle 
a work to the term classical. The centre group 
is finely imagined, and most happily executed. The 
infant, in particular, is drawn with infinite spirit, 
and yet with perfect nature and truth. So, idso, 
is the one lying down in the right-hand corner : 
and the colouring of this one is exquisite. The 
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two single figures behind — ^the one standing by 
the tree, and the other lying in a reclining atti* 
tude — are also admirable. There is an air about 
them that no one but Poussin ever gave. This 
picture is among his most highly-finished* produc- 
tions — much more so than any of the others in the 
present collection. Perhaps the one next in merit 
and value to the foregoing is No. 809 — a Poet 
drinking in inspiration from a cup presented to 
him by the hand of Apollo. The youthful god 
is drawn in an easy, but not very gracefid atti- 
tude, holding a small shallow cup to the lips of 
the poet, who is drinking the inspiring draught 
with all his faculties, of mind as well as body. 
The expression of this figure is exceedingly fine. 
There are also several little winged figures scat- 
tered about this picture, which add to the ima- 
ginative character of it, without producing any of 
that deteriorating effect which these kind of figures 
usually do, when introduced injudiciously— as 
they almost always are. Here they seem to typify 
the winged thoughts that are necessarily attendant 
on the favoured of Apollo. 

In the same rich and intense style in point of 
expression, but more dashing and spirited in the 
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handUngy and more deep and sombre in the co- 
louring, is S25 — ^The Education of Bacchus. The 
god is depicted as an infant, attended by Satyrs, 
Nymphs, &c. who are giving him the juice of the 
grape to drink, while one is filling the cup from 
above as fast as he drains it The expression of 
the child in this picture is finely contrasted with, 
and at the same time finely resembles, that of the 
poet in the other picture. The one is drinking 
as ardently as the other ; but the expression of 
the poet has much of intellect mixed with it, while 
that of the child is purely animal. I do not mean- 
to say that this latter expression is appropriate, 
supposing the picture to be what its name in- 
dicates. I conceive this name to have been given 
it without any sufficient reason, and that it merely 
represents a Bacchanalian scene, in which the 
sport is made to consist in teaching the chQdren. 
to drink, and in watching its effect upon them. 
The child is drinking exactly in the manner that 
any other thirsty animal drinks — swiUinff — spoking 
its nose and lips into the cup as a horse does into 
ji water-trough. This is exceedingly fine as re- 
presenting the mere animal feeling of a child under, 
such circumstances ; but it is not so, if that child 
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is intended for the infant god. And, I repeat, 
though not less ardent and intense than the ex- 
pression of the poet in the other picture, it is of a 
totally different diaracter. The other expressions 
in this picture, of the nymphs, satyrs, &c. who 
are watching the sport, are highly appropriate 
and fine. 

The Jupiter and Antiope, as it is named (though 
again, as I think, without adequate reason), is a 
disagreeable picture, but yet, in many respects, 
exceedingly fine. The sleeping nymph is indeed 
sleeping — not merely in her eyes, but in all her 
frame. There is the protruding lips, the total 
absence of consciousness, and consequently the 
total freedom fi*om the restraints of custom, and 
the sense of being the subject of observation, which 
is always apparent, even in women, when they 
sleep — ^but which is so seldom depicted in works 
of art. In most sleeping figures you have only 
to fan^y their eyes open, and they are awake — 
but here all the faculties are asleep. The figure 
of Jupiter (so called) is drawn and coloured with 
great gusto ; but it is highly disagreeable and in- 
appropriate nevertheless. 

The rest of the Poussins in this Gallery I must 
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leave to the general admiration of the spectator. 
They call^ however, for particular study and atten- 
tion, and pages might be written on the merits and 
defects of every one of them. 

Here are two excellent specimens of Salvator 
Rosa; a smaU upright landscape (2S6), and Soldiers 
Gaming (236). The characteristic air of the sol- 
dier who is looking on — upright, firm, self-poised, 
Roman — ^is admirable. We have also a capital 
portrait by this artist, of a '^ Young Man draw- 
ing" (270). 

In this part of the collection there are several 
other excellent, and indeed first-rate pictures in 
their respective styles, which I cannot pass over 
silently, and which yet I must not attempt to do 
more than name, and recommend to the particular 
attention of the spectator and student. But it is 
the less necessary to notice them at any length, 
83 their merits are for the most part exactly similar 
to those of others by the same artists, which I 
I have had occasion to examine in detail in other 
parts of this work, or which I shall have more eligi- 
ble opportunities of attending to hereafter. Con- 
spicuous among these are four delightful Claudes 
(246). The Embarkation of St. Paul from the port 
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of Ostia^ though much smaUer than the two Em-^ 
barkations in Mr. Angerstein^s collection, is similaor 
in style to them, and not much inferior in merit. 
S48, a Landscape, divided in the centre in hh 
favourite mamier, by three trees, with a tower on . 
the left hand, and the blue distant hills blending 
with the blue sky, — ^is exquisite. There are some 
figures introduced which are better than usual, 
and from these the picture is called Jacob and 
Laban. IS57, is another sea-port, of the same 
character as S48. S5S, is one of a very rare kind 
for Claude. It is full of figures, and represents 
the Campo Vacino, at Rome. The distance of 
this recedes finely, and the sky is all his own. 
There are two or three other pictures by this 
artist, of different degrees of merit. 

S51, is a Venus and Adonis, said to be by 
Titian. It is a repetition of that by the same 
artist, noticed in the National Gallery, and it 
dififers scarcely at all from that in point of com- 
position, but is inferior in colouring, and in its 
state of preservation. S38, iai an admirable por- 
trait, by Rubens, of a Venetian lady ; painted 
probably at the time he was in Italy, and studying 
the works of Titian ; for it has more of that artist's 
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intellefctual style of expression, and less of his own 
florid colouring, than even his portraits usually 
had. 243> is a St Cecilia, by Guercino ; and 299 
and 288 are Holy Families, by Andrea del Sarto. 
They are all very excellent .works, and in some 
degree qharacteristic of their authors ; but neithef 
of them are of sufficient importance to afford an 
eligible opportunity of inquiring into the general 
merits of these two justly celebrated painters. 
The same may be said of 295, by Caravaggio. 
It is rich, racy, and full of spirit ; but does not 
a£fbrd scope for any particular description — ^being 
nothing more than a single head. All these are 
in the fourth room. 

We now proceed to the fifth and last, and per- 
haps the richest — ^for it contains one picture alone 
that is above all price. Let us examine this at 
once ; for we cannot properly attend to the other 
excellent works which this department of the 
Gallery contains, unless we first in some degree 
dismiss this one from our thoughts for a moment 
— ^but to dismiss or by any means get rid of it 
entirely, after having once seen it, is impossible, 
I allude to Murillo*s wonderful picture of" Spanish 
Peasant Boys'* (322). Murillo was a man of a 

p 
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Tery extraordinary capacity, since he conU see 
with equal clearness, and express with equal force 
and facility, the two extremes of natural api>ear- 
aiices, as far as these are connected with the hu- 
man form and character; for it is so far alone 
Aat he appears to have studied them. By these 
two extremes I mean, on the one hand, the abso- 
lute and unadorned truth, as it may be supposed 
to present itself to an eye purged of all human 
imperfections, and divorced from all human asso- 
ciations — the tttdhf as it is m itself; and, on the 
tther hand, the same truth, heightened and ethe- 
fealized by being looked at through a veil cast 
over the senses by the heart and the affections, 
and at the same time coloured by the misty lights 
that fall up<m if from the fancy and the imagina- 
tion, through the medium of accidental or pur- 
posed associations — the truffi, (M it is is us. The 
almost miraculous picture before us, is an example 
of what I mean by the first of these ; and many 
of his scriptural pieces are examples of the second: 
dnd in each case, however strangely they may 
differ from each other, I conceive that what is 
presented to us is the truth, and nothing else,— aH 
fitr as regards its purposes and effects. This is 
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undoubtedly a dangerous faculty for one and the 
same pferson to possess; and Murillo has occa- 
sionally proved it to be so* — ^but perhaps less, 
than most others would have done. It enables 
him to perform either or both of the miracles 
ascribed to the mortal and the itamortal minstrel 
of old ; — it not only permits him to ** raise a mortal 
to the skieSj'^ but to " bring an angel down.^ And 
it is a little singular that, in a certain class of his 
works, Murillo does in some degree effect boih of. 
these ends at the same time. In the best of his 
Assumptions of the Virgin, Holy Families, &c; the , 
mortals are all angelic, and the angels are . all. 
mortals. What I mean is, that, in the mere mortal, 
persons reprewnted, there is, mixed up with their 
mortality, an air, an emanation of divinity, — as if 
they had gained a foretaste of their future state, 
and were already beatified; and in the divine, 
persons there is, mixed up with their divimty, 
a merely human — ^frequently an mdividualrr^K* < 
l^ression, as if they could not, or would not^ wholly 
assoil themselves from dieir connexion with the 
eartib. For my own part, I believe this to be the 

* I aUude to certain pictures of his that were formerly at 
the Lotivre, bat are now removed to the places from whence - 
they cftBiv* 
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chief, if not the only charm of Murillo^s pictures- 
of this class,— -setting aside their great harmony 
as well as sweetness of colouring : for they har^ 
no particular merit of design or composition ; and 
the expressions of the faces include scarcely any 
thing of intellectual superiority over those that 
we meet in our every-day intercourse with real 
life; — ^they have none whatever of the divine 
purity and poetical elevation of Raphael's — none 
of the intense sweetness and intellectual grace 
of Correggio^s — none of the passionate softness 
of Guido's — none, even, of that rich vitality, 
that infinite life of mind, which half redeems the- 
coarse realities of Rubens. But I am, in the 
present instance, to speak of perhaps the finest 
specimen in existence of Murillo^s other class of 
works; his Spanish Beggar Boys, — as it should 
be called — for such they are — not Peasants. The 
picture is upright, and not large, and it represents 
two boys ; one half-lying on the ground, and look- 
ing up at his companion with an intense and yet 
vacant expression of pleasure in his tace ; while 
the other is standing munching a great piece of 
bread that he can scarcely hold in his mouth, and 
looking sulkily down at him on the ground, as if 
displeased at the cause of the other's pleasure*. 
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The merit of these two faces consists in the abso« 
lute^ the undisguised^ and unadorned truth of 
their expression^ and its wonderful force and rich- 
ness; and also in the curious characteristicness 
of it. By the tndh of expression, I mean the 
fidelity with which the painter lias represented 
what he intended to represent ; and by its charac- 
teristicness^ I mean the adaptation of that ex* 
pression to the circumstances. The persons re* 
presented are in that class and condition of life in 
which the human qualities of man scarcely de- 
yelope themselves at all ; in which he can scarcely 
be regarded in any other light than the most 
dagacious of the animal tribe of beings. Accord* 
ingly^ the expressions of these boys respectively 
—rich, vivid, and distinct as they are — are almost 
entirely animal. There is nothing in the least 
degree vviJffar about them ; for vulgarity is a qua^ 
lity dependent on society; and these have no 
share in society, and consequently are without 
any of its results, good or bad. In fact, their' 
wants and feelings are merely animal, and the ex- 
pressions which these give rise to are corre- 
spondent. The delight of the one is that of the 
happy colt sporting on its native common ; and 
the sulkiness of the other is that of the ill-con- 
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ditioned cub gix>wling oTer its food. At the feet 
of the boy who is enting stands a dog, looking up 
expectantly ; and there is nearly as much expres*- 
sion in bis countenance as there is in either of 
the others. I would not lay much stress on this ; 
but dpes it not seem to have been introduced 
purposely, that we might compare tb^ expression 
of this third animal with that of the two othen^ 
and see that there b, and that there is intended 
to be, little difference between the diflferent esr- 
piessions, except in degree, and that they are all 
alike animal ! I .conceive this picture to be^ in 
its way, entirely faultless and to have required 
as rare a &culty' to produce it— (as ror^, hut not 
as valuable)-— as perhajps any thing else in the ar^ 
The companion picture to it (8^4), on a nearly 
similar subjeet, is excellent, but not' to, be 0omi» 
pared with this,— S37| in the last room (which J 
omitted to notice there, in order that I mi^t 
connect it with these) is also an admiii^able wprk^ 
in exactly the san^e (^lass* It is a pojtriut qf a 
Spanish Girl with Flowers; and has the same 
marvellous truth and reality with the above. For 
a face that is not intended to include any par? 
ticular kind of expression, but merely a general 
vivacity of eye and featurei I have never seen any 
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surpasaing it — In the pictures numbered 
826, the Infant Saviour with a Lamb, and 884, 
Assumption of the Virgin, the reader may see 
examples of what I have described as Murillo^s 
other style of painting. The child, in the As- 
sumption, is most exquisite. They are, however, 
not among his finest works^of this class; and in- 
deed I know not where any are to be found in 
Engknd at all equal to some that exist in di£> 
ferent churches in Spain, — several of which were 
formerly at the Louvre. 

** A Musical Party*' (dS9) is a charming speci- 
men of Giorgione's tasty and galUnt manner of 
treating subjects of this kind. The feather in 
her cap is not more negligently gay and graceful 
in its air, than is the lady of this picture. — In the 
centre of this last room, at the end, and Arming 
the most conspicuous object in this gallery, is a 
very fine picture by Guido, — The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian. Its merit, however, consists chiefly 
in the design and colouring — there being, as 
usual, little tragic expression in it. There is great 
depth and richness in the shadows ; and the centre 
part, where the bright light falls, is very finely 
coloured as well as drawn— though the flesh is 
rather too marbly to give the eflfect of life. 
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The only other picture I can trust myself to 
notice (for this paper has already run to twice 
the length that I intended any of them to reach) 
is 354 — " A Cardinal blessing a Priest,*' by Paul 
Veronese. This picture, though including but 
two figures, is a capital specimen of that sacer* 
dotal dignity of style of which this painter was so 
fond, and in which he excelled all his rivals. The 
Catholics of his day ought to have canonized him; 
for he did more by his works to draw respect 
upon their religion than half its saints have done 
by their miracles. Nothing can be finer than the 
air, attitude, and expression of the cardinal, in 
this picture, as he bends over the kneeling priest, 
blessing him. He does it with an air that be- 
speaks an entire C9nfidence in the efficacy of the 
act, as well as a consciousness of the dignity at- 
tendant on the privilege of performing it*. 

♦ The greater part of this paper, with very considerable 
additions, so as to present a complete guide to the Dulwich 
gallery^ has just been published in a separate form^ for the 
fionvenienoe of the numerous visitors to that exquisite col- 
lection^ Besides the usual places^ it may be procured of all 
those persons who are appointed to distribute the admission 
tickets^ 
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Before proceeding to notice the principal ob- 
jects in detail, it may be not amiss to take a general 
glance at the different departments of this distin- 
guished collection; which forms, upon the whole, 
perhaps the richest private Gallery in Europe. 
The grand centre apartment (which is the first 
you enter) is entirely filled with works of the 
Italian school — the chief of which are by the 
Caracci and Raphael. At one end of this apart- 
ment, to the left of the entrance, is another large 
room containing four exquisite Claudes, a few por- 
traits by Titian, and a rich treasury of smaller 
gems of the cabinet size, and chiefly of the Italian 
school To the right of this room is a small ante- 
room, leading to another large apartment con- 
taining two splendid Titians, and a few othe? 
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large Italian pictures. The small ante-room also 
contains a few which are among the most exqui- 
site in the collection ; particularly a Venus rising 
from the sea, by Titian. Passing to the opposite 
end of the centre gallery, we enter a smaU apart- 
ment containing a series of seven grand pictures 
by Nicolo Pous^in, op scripture subjects; and 
then reach the Flemish department of this col- 
lection. There we find a grand Rubens, two 
capital Teniers, Ostades in a rich abundance, some 
admirable sea^-pieces by Vandervelde and Back- 
huysen, numerous exquisite landscapes by Cuyp, 
Both, Berghem, Wynants, Wouvermans, 8cc. some 
portraits by Rembrandt, and one of his inimitable 
cabinet works; in short, a choice and finished 
selection from the most admired masters of the 
Flemi$h and Dutch schools. 

Let us now return to the Italian department; 
beginning our observations in the grand centre 
l^allery — ^perhaps the chief point of attraction, if 
it be only in virtue of three pictures which it con^. 
tains — I had almost said, one alone : I mean the 

Raphaels. Numbers 9* * 10, and 46, are, taken 

« 
• The numbers refer to oorresponding ones attached to 

the pictures. 
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as a whole, and with reference to the manner in 
which they hear upon and illustrate each other, 
the most valuable and interesting specimens I 
have ever seen of the easel pictures of this master* 
The largest of them (No. 9) is a Holy Family, 
painted in his first manner, the outlines being 
somewhat dry and hard; but expression (which 
was the intuitive attribute of this divine painter, 
and the characteristic of all his works from the 
first moment that he became one) breathes from 
every part of this picture, and seems to emanate 
and stand out from it, like a halo. The mother, 
without being what is called beautiful, is a model 
of eloquent sweetness, and quiet majesty. Her 
profile is turned to the spectator, and she is hold- 
ing (in her hand, not her arms) the infant Saviour, 
who is springing forward to take some flowers 
from the hand of Joseph. The child seems, as it 
were, to float on the air — ^being supported only 
by one hand of the mother, and by a light drapery 
which passes round its body, and also round her 
neok^ — she having one finger twisted in it, to 
keep it from slipping. The child, for sweet in* 
tensity of expression, is a counterpart of the mo- 
ther ; and the picture is altogether a treasure of 
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grace, elegance, and beauty — that beauty whicb 
Bprings from, if indeed it be not identical with, 
truth. There is a very curious story attached to 
•this picture, which I the rather relate, because I 
believe it is not generally known, and has not ap- 
peared in print at all. The picture, before it 
came into the possession of the Duke of Orleans 
(from whose gallery it was purchased by the late 
Duke of Bridgewater) had, in consequence of a 
death, become ihe Joint property of two persons ; 
who, not being able to agree about either the 
ssie or the possession of it, actually came to the 
determination of dividing' it between them; and 
-the picture was cut in half accordingly ! On a 
minute inspection, the join may be traced, passing 
from the bottom of the picture right through the 
body of the child, and close to the forehead of 
the Virgin; which, however, it has fortunately 
left untouched. This is a fact as truly French as 
can well be conceived. Unlike the story which 
gave rise to the Judgment of Solomon, I am afraid 
neither of the parties in this case had a sincere 
xmd natural love for the object of their so obstinate 
claim, or they would rather have lost it for ever, 
than seen it thus sacrificed. However, it so hap-r 
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pens that the work was susceptible of repair^ 
without any injury to its general character ; and 
it has thus acquired an adventitious interest and 
value, which it would not otherwise have possessed* 
The next of these Raphaels which I shall 
notice is No. 46, hanging to the left of the fore* 
going, and in contact with it. It is delightful 
to see, these two lovely works together ; and they 
should never have been separated, — so sweetly 
do they set off and illustrate each other. This is 
a Virgin and Child only, and in a style that may 
perhaps be considered as at a medium distance 
between his first and his very finest. But what 
is remarkable, the Virgin and Child, in each pic« 
ture, are the same faces. Though a considerable 
interval must have elapsed between the pai&ting 
of each, they must either have been copied from 
the same model, or the second must have beea 
copied from the first-^-for no idea in the painter^a 
mind, however vivid and distinct it might havQ 
been, could have enabled him to paint, at distant 
times, two fiices at once so highly characteristic^ 
and so identically the same. It is most interesting^ 
to see these sister births of the same divine mind^ 
after having traversed Europe separately, now 
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met together, it is to be hoped never to part 
tigaiiu The taste and good fbeling of the present 
noble possessor will probably induce him to make 
them one heir-loom in his family ; so that what a 
happy chance has at last joined, " no man shall 
put asunder.*' 

The third of these Raphaels (No. 10) is pro- 
bably as pure and perfect a specimen as exists of 
his very finest manner. In fact, for elegant sim- 
plicity of composition, graceful purity and truth 
of design, and intense sweetness and propriety of 
expression, this lovely work never has been, and 
never can be surpassed. The picture is a small 
uptight one, representing a Holy Family in a 
landscape. In the centre of the foreground is the 
Virgin, radiant with that delicious beauty which 
results almost entirely from intellectual causes, 
and in which mere external fcmn has little shaite 
*— the beauty of expression. She is holding the 
arm of the Saviour, who is leaning a little for-^ 
wiffd to receive the endearments of St. John. The 
two children are represented of that delightful 
age when the mind begins to gain an ascendailcy^ 
and visibly to transfuse its influence throughout 
the external frame; accordingly, both are dothed 
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in intellectual attributes appropriate to their di£. 
ferent characters : the St. John is bending before 
die Saviour in an attitude of deep and adoring 
humility, at the same time Ufting up his lips and 
eyes in token of intense fondness and love ; while 
the Saviour is receiving this greeting with the sweet 
frankness springing from a reciprocal human love» 
mixed with the mild majesty of a descended God. 
The nobility of our nature — the godhead that is 
widnn US'— was never more finely depicted than 
in this glorious boy: it is the boyhood of him 
who already felt himsetf^ to be the predestined 
Saviour of the human race — who JeUj but did not 
yet know himself to be so. I conceive this figui^ 
to be fully equal, in its way, to the Apollo Bel* 
▼edere, and that no other but that is equal to tibe 
one before u& The St John, if not demanding 
an equal degree of genius to produce it, is no less 
perfe<$t : it is the living symbol of a sentimeni^ as the 
<ither is of an imagination. The Joseph is evidently 
intended to act a subordinate part in the some. 
He has quitted the group in the foreground, and 
is retiring behind some trees in the left of the 
picture-Hsasting back a look of reluctant delay. 
But there is a somewhat scowling expression in 
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this face, which I cannot admire ; and, in fact, I 
cannot believe, that Raphael placed it there. It 
may possibly have been the effect of some repair 
which was rendered necessary by time or acci- 
dent; though the picture is in as perfect a 
state as any that I have ever seen by the master. 
I must not fail to remark, that the landscape 
part of this exquisite work is not unworthy the 
subject to which it is .made subservient. The 
horizon (as is usual with Raphael) is placed very 
high in the picture ; and there is a clearness, a 
harmony^ and a finish about the scene, which his 
landscapes did not often possess. In particular^ 
the mass of foliage on the left, behind which 
Joseph is seen retiring, is painted with great 
depth and force. Commending to the unmingled 
admiration of the lovers of art these three beautiful 
emanations of perhaps the divinest mind that wa» 
ever allied to humanity, I must proceed to notice 
a few more of the distinguishing features of thia 
department of the collection. 

On each side, and immediately above these 
Raphaels, hang three splendid specimens of the. 
Caracci: the Descent from the Cross (11), by 
Ludovico, and St. Gregory with Angels (6), and 
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Danae (7), by Annibal. The Gallery is extremely 
rich in the productions of these masters ; but the 
foregoing^ and the Dream of St. Catharine (25)^ 
by Ludovico Caracci^ are perhaps the best. The^ 
Descent from the Cross is a fine specimen of Lu- 
dovico's vigorous design, force of expression, and 
solemn depth of colouring. The expressions of 
the Mary and of the Dead Christ are highly 
wrought, without being in the least degree exag- 
gerated ; and the whole scene is deeply afl^cting 
and impressive. The foreshortening of the body 
of the Saviouif is very natural and fine. St. Gre- 
gory (6)9 by Annibal Caracci, is also m many 
respects a noble picture. Nothing can be finer 
than the air, attitude, and general character of 
the principal figure, who is represented in the 
centre of the picture, kneeling at his devotions, 
attended by numerous angels. He seems to kneel 
upon the air — to be lifted up firom the earth by the 
mere intensity of his prayers and aspirations. But 
the angels are far from being treated in a cbrre* 
spending manner. They have little of eitherdelicacy 
of expresaioh or eleviEttion of character ; the design* 
ing of them is neidier grand ugj: graceful ; an4 
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the oolouriag of tke irhok of this part of the 
icttie it hfttfy, monotonous, and suigular, without 
having thet fupcmataral air whidi is evidently 
wiahed to he amreyed by it ; it is im-naturaly 
without being M^p^^oetand. This is unquestion* 
eUy a noble pieture» if it were only on aeeoiuit 
isf the head and attitude of the Saint; but it is 
fiup from being a fruitless one. — ^The Danae (7), 
by the same master, is worthy of particular atten- 
tioDu ^ w^ on aikxmnt of what it does noi ae- 
oomplish, as of what it does. 

The Heist picture I shall notiee in this room is 
• ««yAg«kr.nd .doable one by Titian. Itb 
eaUed bi the catalogue, The Three Ages (S4) ; 
and in the catalogue of the Orleans Gallery, from 
vbeneeit eame, it was designated In Vie Humaine^ 
I ^pmstion whether eidier of these titles is appro* 
priate I but I am not prepared to offer one that 
10 more so* In £mt, as a amgle suliject, the pic*- 
lure is noi rery inteHigible, unkas there is some 
key to it of whieh I am not aware. To mymtnd 
Ae valne «rf thewoxk consists chiefly in the forte 
and truth of the separate delineations and ez^- 
pnwtttaa, and the general harmony of the co-- 
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louring— particulariy of the landscape part of it>. 
which is incomparably fine. The picture vepro^' 
sents, in the left-hand ccHmer, a group of iofanti/ 
some sleeping and one {laying; in the right^a: 
man and woman, apparently abstracted from ew&y 
tiling around them, and dwelling only upon th^ 
own and each other's thoughts ; and in the centare^ 
at a distance, an aged man is seated, contemplating 
an emblem of death* These are the three age»*«i>' 
Childhood, Maturity, and (M Age. I think the 
sleeping iniants, in this picture, are the finest 
parts of it. Nothing can exceed the troth and 
delieacy of the ejcpressions that Inreathe from 
their compressed lips and, closed eyes, unless it be 
the exquisite purity and sweetness of the colour- 
ing. They go nearer to depict the true cbaraeter 
of this age of human life than any thing I ha^e 
ever seen, except Ckantrey*s sculpture. The one* 
that is awake is no less charmingly given, and. 
casts a light and life over this portion of the work 
that it w^uld otherwise want The pair of lorers, 
in the opposite comeCj are die least striking ijnl 
intelligible parts of the picture ; they havey bow«* 
ever, much truth and sknplicity of character, with« 

q2 
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out any affectation, but with little of either elegance ' 
or grace. The centre figure, Old Age, is exceed- 
ingly expressive and fine. It is altogether indi- 
stinct in finishing and design; and yet the general 
character and effect are ]>erfect Perhaps, after 
all, " Human Life*^ is the best name that has yet 
been, or that can be applied to this singular work ; 
for, in this view of it, there is an air of solemn 
mystery, shed, as it were undesignedly, over the 
whole, that at once stirs and perplexes the ima-» 
gination, without in any degree satisfying it. It 
carries us out of ourselves, as if for the purpose 
of showing us ourselves ; and yet places us in a, 
scene where the forgotten Past and the unknown 
Future are so strangely blended together, that the 
Present becomes obliterated or changed, and we; 
know not even what we are, still less what we 
have been . or shall be. If I clearly know what 
gusto IB (of which I am by no means certain, for 
Ihdd it to be a matter of sentiment entirely, al-» 
together undefinable, and, moreover, a wholly 
unconscious quality on the part of the artist who 
is capable of exercising or producing it), it is to. 
be found in this picture, both in the general and 
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particular expressions, and in the colouring. The 
landscape part, in particular, is full of k. 

In the right-hand comer of this room there is 
an admirable cabinet picture (26) of the Saviour 
bearing his cross, by Domenichino. This work 
is filled with rich and various character and expres- 
sion, and displays a grandeur of style that the 
artist has not surpassed in his larger productions* 
Every part of it is finished like a mini0,ture, and 
yet every part bears the spirit and the force of a 
happy sketch. The expression of the Saviour, 
sinking to the earth beneath the weight of indig- 
nities — ^his mere body yielding to them, but hia 
spirit bearing up against them with a mild yet 
firm patience — is very fine. Among the other 
figures, all of which are capital, is one of an old 
man in a scuII-cap, which is admirably natural 
and true* 

There is a picture in this room, by Salvator 
Rosa (41), which claims particular attention, on 
account of its being strikingly tmcharacteristic of 
that singular artistes style. It is a landscape, with 
water, figures, 8cc. as clear and soft, as airy, grace- 
ful, and elegant, as some of Claude's ; and yet it 
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has " that within*" which immediately bespeaks 
the hand of Salrator. It is very interesting, as 
well as instructive, to see a man of genius thus 
quitting for a moment his chosen and &TOurite 
path, and striking into a directly opposite one. 
This has scarcely ever been done without at once 
aggrandising our notions of geniuSi and extending 
our insight into art. Though this work is, in its 
general style and detail, altogether diiFerent from 
Salvator*0, yet it is such a one as none but himself 
could haie produced ; for every part of it is in* 
stinct with that suggestive and imaginative cha« 
racter which no landscapes but his possessed in 
an equal degree. 

But I must hasten from this part of the coL 
lection, or I shall linger in it tiU the space I am 
enabled to allot to the whole is exhausted. I can^* 
not, however, quit this room without noticing one 
Uttle picture^ which would perhaps generally be 
passed over, but which seems to me to present a 
striking example of the truly creative power of 
genius**«of its facility in £sdsifying the maxim of 
'' Ex nihiio nihil fit:" I mean the Mule, by Cor* 
reggio (lOQ). The picture consists of a laden 
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mule and two miller's men, seen in a sbmU oblong 
landscape. Let the reader tax bis imagination to 
invest a scene like this with any thing approach^ 
ing to grandeur of expression :--4ie cannot da it : 
If he can even unyulgarize it (which is difficidt)» 
the utmost he can do is to make it call up pleasing 
associations connected with rural life* Let him 
now look at this fine work, and say if the artisi 
has not thrown the spirit of bis genius into 
every part of it, and thus invested it with an. air 
of power and grandeur which no . opposite asso* 
ciations can destroy. This little picture is, in 
fact, as evidently a work of high genius as any 
thing Correggio ever painted* It is said to have 
been done for the sign of a little inn, where the 
artist had contracted a debt that he could not 
otherwise pay ; but I believe there is no very good 
proof of the authenticity of this story. The work, 
however, whatever may have been its origin, is 
most curious and interesting. 

Passing from this central part of the Gallery 
to the inner rooms at the west end of it, we find 
ourselves first in a large square apartment, ehiefly 
filled with choice cabinet gems of the Italian 
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school^ and also enriched with four exquisite 
' Claude's — ^three of them about the usual size 
of his best pictures, and one much smaller. If 
this latter (39) is the most carefidly and curiously 
finished of these, perhaps the one representing 
Moses and the Burning Bush (50) is the most 
valuable and characteristic. . With the exception 
of the historical part, which occupies one comer 
only, and is one of those interpolations which 
Claude was either so fond of, or, what is more 
likely, was so often obliged to introduce, in com^ 
pliment to the want of taste of the public for 
whom he painted— with this exception, nothing 
can be more elegant, tender, and delightful than 
the landscape before us-Hdothing more easy, 
Itweet, and natural. The lugh tree in thexentre 
is a model in its kind, for truth and richness of 
effect.— The Apulian Shepherd (43) is not so 
good. ' It is less soft, airy, and graceful, and the 
figures are wretched.— No. 58, theview.of aBay, 
with dark columns on one side and trees on the 
other — the sea stretching out to the horizon in the 
centre, and the sun shining on it — is a charming 
specimen of this numerous class of his works.*— 
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This last picture is surrounded by smaller gems^ 
of the first class, for the beauty of their character 
and the perfection of their preservation. I can 
only mention a small Virgin and Child (8) by Rar 
phael, exquisite for its grace, elegance, and sweet- 
ness, and not unworthy to hang near the one I 
have described before ; a rich piece of sunny co- 
louring, by Correggio, (No. 55) ; and one of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's female heads, probably a study^ 
but for truth, depth, and intensity, reminding one 
of that unrivalled head of Mona Lisa, by the 
same artist, now at the Louvre, In this room we 
also find some capital portraits,-^in particular 
a most admirable one by H Morone, of a Jesuit 
{254), and a capital one (57) by Old Palma, of a 
Doge of Venice. This latter breathes forth an air 
-of grand and dignified repose; and strongly reminds 
one of Raphael's noble portrait of Pope Julius IL 
in the national collection. There are numerous 
4>ther works in this room which are well worthy 
particular notice and attention ; but 1 am com« 
pelled to pass on to matter even still more at- 
tractive,-— only mentioning the names of a few, and 
commending them to the student's especial admira** 
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tion, viz. a grand stonny landscape^ by Gaspar 
Poussin (299) — an exquisite infant Christ sleisp* 
ing on his Cross (S6), by Guido— a small, but fine 
and curious specimen of Albert Durer (63) — ^the 
Vision of St. Francis (67), by A. Caracd — the 
same subject, by Domenichino (64) — and a fine 
Adoration of the Magi, by P. da Cortona (38). 

Passing out of this rich cabinet of gems, through 
an ante-room, into another large apartment similar 
to the one we are leaving, we stand before two of 
the finest pictures in the world, in their particular 
class: I mean the Diana and Actaeon, and the 
Diana and Calisto, by Titian. As appeals to the 
simple sensations of the human mind, by means 
of the external attributes of natural objects— as 
rich, eloquent, and harmonious pieces of colour- 

4 

ing — these pictures have probably never been 
surpassed, even by Titian himself. Certainly, in 
England we have nothing else that can compare 
with them, in this particular respect. And if it 
should be admitted, as perhaps it may, that it is 
as pieces of cdUmrvng alone tha|; these works are 
valuable, it must be regarded as the mere cant of 
criticism to attempt to depreciate them on this 
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account) or to pretend that they are only partially 
admirable because the design and the expression 
of them are not equal to the colouring. They 
were never intended ta be so, any more than the 
play of Romeo and Juliet was intended to excite 
the same sensations as that of Hamlet was, or this 
latter as Macbeth. To unite the highest possible 
perfection of design, expression, and colouring, 
in one work, so that each of them shall produce 
the strongest effect of which it is capable, is per- 
haps physically as well as morally impossible; 
and it would not be desirable if it were possible. 
We can only enjoy fully, and to their utmost ex* 
tent, one set of sensations at a time. This is the 
constitution of our nature ; and if we attempt to 
alter or improve upon it, we shall at best lose in 
one way what we gainin another : but the chances 
are, that, in taxing our faculties beyond their 
power, we shall be losers altogether. The cup 
can but be full; and let it be remembered that 
the last drop, which causes it to run over, dis- 
places considerably more than its own bulk. Ap- 
plying this to the admirable works before us, if 
the expressions and forms, of which the subjects 
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are susceptible, had been as fine in their way atf 
the colouriiig is in its way, the pictures would not 
have affected us so powerfully as they now do, 
and consequently would not have been so valuable. 
This is of course supposing that the perfection of 
expression and form is to be found elsewhere. If 
it were not, the case might be different ; though 
I scarcely think it would. I do not deny that the 
beauty of expression is of a higher kind than that 
of colouring ; . but I doubt whether, in a grand 
work consisting of various parts, (Uke these in 
question) the highest degree of the two kinds of 
beauty can be advantageously united. And what 
but this doubt, or a certainty on the subject, pre- 
vented Titian from uniting them? For that he 
was capable of so doing, few will deny who are 
acquainted with his best works. What is the 
Pietro Martire, but one piece of expression — ^not 
only in the faces and forms, but in the clouds, 
the trees, the very stones of the ground? What 
can be finer in the way of expression, what more 
intense and poetical, than some parts of those ad* 
mirable works forming what is called the Titian 
Room, at Blenheim? What are his portraits. 
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but expression itself? I cannot doubt that Titian 
expected and intended the predominant effect of 
these pictures to arise from their colouring, just 
as he intended expression to be the chief ingre«- 
dient in the Pietro Martire ; and he constructed 
the different works accordingly. The one moves 
and delights us on the same principle that a finely 
acted tragedy does, and the others affect us nearly 
as a splendid autumn sunset does ; and if the one 
set of impressions are more valuable than the 
other, it is simply because they are more perma- 
nent. In fact, their want of permanence is the 
chief characteristic of those impressions which 
appeal to the senses alone, — as those arising from 
colours do. But I am far from admitting that this 
evanescence diminishes their value. It is abi^o* 
lutely impossible to remember the smell of a rose, 
or the sound of an i^olian harp; but do we not 
long for these, and recur to them more than we 
should otherwise do, on that very account? For 
my own part, I declare, that though I am able, 
generally speaking, to recall at will any picture I 
have once seen that made a great impression on 
me, and can see it as vividly and distinctly as if it 
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were actually before me, yet of these pictures by 
Titian, which I stood gasing on for an hour last 
week, now that I am absent from them I have no 
more recollection as to thdr details than if I had 
never seen them : I do not even recollect the at« 
titude of a single figure, except the principal one 
in each picture, — ^and this prdbably on account o£ 
these particular figures heang chiefly remarkable 
fi3r their expression, and noi their colouring. And 
yet I never saw any pictures that I have so strong 
a desire to see agam and again. I feel that thia 
subject is susceptible of a very clear and interest- 
ing developement; but I dare not trust myself to 
go farther into it bere, or I shall exhaust my space 
before I have noticed half ihe first-rate works in 
this princely collection. I must therefore take 
leave of these two charming pictures, by reoom^ 
mending them to the admiraticm of the lover of 
Art, and the study of the artist, as two of the 
most rich, glowing, mellow, and harmcHiious pieces 
of colouring that ever proceeded from the pencil. 
. There are two other very fine pictures in this 
room, which are worthy of a much more detailed 
notice than I can afford them: these are, die 
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Woman taken in Adultery> by Pordenone, and a 
Holy Family, in a fine landscape, by Old Palma. 
Returning to the small ante»room through which 
we passed into this chamber, we find a few works 
of very singular, and indeed first-rate excellence* 
Let those who doubt the power of Titian to mix 
the highest degree of expression with the highest 
perfection of colouring, when it suited his views 
so to do, look at the Venus risuig from the Sea 
(94). It is a most exquisite picture, possessing 
that wonderful truth in the expression of the fiesfa, 
which no one else but him ever gave in an equal de- 
gree. The character, too, of the whole figure, float- 
ing and undulating in every part, like the element 
of which it is bom, is altogether delightful and 
appropriate. — ^Underneath this picture hangs an 
admirable example of Vandyck's portraits (189), as 
finesh and blooming in colour and as free in touch 
as Rubens, but with more truth and firmness, as 
well as more delicacy. 

. To the right of the last picture, a little above, 
hangs a delightful head by Guido (S8). It is a 
Magdalen-— fuU of a sweet divinity, added to a 
graceful yet touching air of humanity, which are to 
be found united in but few works from any other 
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hand than his. Gkiido^s Madonnas in particular ar^ 
unlike all other heads that we see, either actual or 
ideal ; and the character they represent requires 
that this should be the case. They blend natural 
and supernatural attributes, the looks of heav^i 
and of earth, so delicately together, that while 
both are apparent, neither predominates ; or rather, 
both are so distinguished that we may make either 
predominate, just as the mood in which we con* 
template them requires. There is a great deal 
of talk about *^ ideal beauty," but with very little 
meaning in it. Perhaps the beautiful Madonnas 
of Guido have more of the '* ideaF in them than 
any thing else in Art — ^more of something that 
belongs not to the earth — more of '^ the light that 
never was on sea or land.^ And this is the only 
kind of beauty that claims the name of ideal. — 
One of the most curious and elaborate pictures in 
this collection is the Last Judgment, by L. Bas* 
sano, (86) also in this room* Among the innu* 
merable figures which this small picture contains, 
many are understood to be portraits, which are 
assigned places in the scene corresponding with 
the estimation in which they were held by the 
painter. Though not without gross faults in the 
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design and detail of many parts of it, tins is a 
work of very great merit, considering the ex- 
traordinary difficulties that have been overcome 
in it. The upper part of the picture, in particular, 
is very finely managed.— The last work I shaU 
notice in the Italian portion of this collection is a 
most charming one by Parmegiano, Cupid cutting 
his Bow (16). It is in a small inner-room, or 
passage, leading out of the centre gallery. For 
airy grace, and rich and harmonious sweetness, 
both of expression and colouring, this picture 
might have been painted by Correggio : but there 
is a lofty freedom of manner, and a decision of 
outline, together with an antique and poetical 
character, which Correggio was apt to sacrifice 
to something less poetical perhaps, if not less 
imaginative. Nothing was ever more deliciously 
bland and captivating than the air and attitude of 
this lovely, boy. There are two antique statues, 
now in the British Museum, each of which in a 
striking degree resembles this picture in attitude 
and expression, and in the age of the Cupid. 
Each is a nngle figure of Cupid bending his bow ; 
and one or other of them had probably been seen 
by Parmegiano before he painted this work. It 
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CTidently became a favourite subject with him; 
fixp there are several repetitkms of it in different 
f alleriea of Europe. The two heads whidi are 
introduced at the bottom of the picture, of a 
laughing and a weeping child, are, in my esti- 
mation, any thing but an improvement to the pic- 
lure. They disturb that unity of effect which 
results from the principal figure when looked at 
by itself. 

At the east end of the central department of 
the gallery is a room^ containing the celebrated 
series of the Seven Sacraments, by Nicolo Poussin, 
from the Orleans gallery. These are unquestion- 
ably a very valuable and complete set of pictures ; 
but it was not by painting such pictures as these 
Ihat Poussin acquired and deserved that reputa- 
tion which places him among the first of the old 
masters, in the first class of art If we forget 
that Pousflon belonged to the French school, it is 
in virtue of his Deluge, at ihe Louvre ; his Edu- 
cation of Bacchus, at Dulwich; his Bacchanalian 
Scene, at Mr. Angerstein'ii ; his Orion, &c. These 
proclaim him a great painter ; while tiiose before 
us, as well as many otiiers of the same class that 
I have seen, only bespeak him a painter of great 
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pictures^ I do not by any means desire to de« 
predate the larger works of Poussin; of which 
these perhaps offer some of the very best specie 
mens extant But I thmk that he shonU never 
have painted large works at all. His genius re*- 
quired confinement, and seemed to delight in it, 
both with respect to size and subject. He had so 
trained it to tread in the steps of the antique, that 
it felt at home nowhere else; he had so accos<- 
tomed it to move in fetters, that it could move in 
them with more ease and grace, as well as more 
spirit, than when free. Give Poussin a simple 
subject requiring unity of effect, a very fimited 
number of figures, and a small space, and he 
could do wonders; but give him an acre of can- 
vas, a crowd of figures, and a subject at once 
complicated and common-place, and he was but a 
better sort of conmionrplace painter. His Moses 
striking the Kock, which I neglected to notice 
in the grand centre gallery, is much finer than 
either of these, both in colouring and expression. 
There are, indeed, some very admirable parts in 
it, particularly a child that se^ns to be drinking 
with its mind as well as its mouth. 
We now arrive at the Dutch and Flemish de- 

r2 
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partment of the gaUery. The most conspicuous 
object here is one of Rubens^s grand allegorical 
works. Peace and War (137). An able, living 
critic, speaking of Spenser, at once answers and 
deprecates all objections to allegory, by sayings 
" If we do not meddle with the allegory, it 
will not meddle with us*.*' Applying this to 
Rabens*s pictures, (and it is at all events as ap- 
plicable in the one case as the other,) nothing 
more can be said. If we are not to meddle with 
the allegory of the work before us, there is no 
denying that it is a vigorous and spirited repre- 
sentation of certain human and other forms, and 
a gorgeous, glowing, and harmonious mass of co- 
louring. Moreover it includes portraits of the 
painter and his family ; which, to be sure, *^ do 
not meddle with us'' any more than the allegory^ 
—otherwise we might fairly take exception at 
their too frequent occurrence under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

. The two principal Teniers' in this collection (198 
and 182) are worthy of all admiration, whether 
for their infinite variety and truth of character, 

* Hazlitt's Lectures on the Literature of the age of £liza« 
beth. 
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their exquisite freedom and spirit of touchy or 
their delightful clearness of colouring. The Os- 
tades are also peculiarly choice and fine. I can 
only refer generally to the rich cluster of them 
that hangs on the right-hand side of the largest 
room belonging to this department. Among 
these, the Courtship (179) is perhaps the best. 
' In the Landscape department of this school 
we meet with some delicious pieces^ each of 
them full of the peculiar manner of its author. 
As I have given a general sketch of the Flemish 
landscape painters in another part of this work, 
I must here content myself with pointing out a 
few specimens of their respective styles. Cuyp's 
large picture (142), the Landing of Prince Mau- 
rice at Dort^ is a magnificent example of this 
artist's power of steeping his scenes in sunshine. 
There are several others by Cuyp, in two or 
three of his different styles ; but I think not one 
of his very first-rate pictures, except that just 
named. By Both here are several most exquisite 
works, in his sweetest and richest manner; but 
most of them are small. By P. Wouvermans we 
have several rich gems. Nothing can be more 
charming in their way than SS6, 237, and 398: 
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tlie ksty in particular, is a most sweet composition, 
as sweetly coloured. 

Here are several of Wynants' best works ; in 
particular four hanging nearly together (213, 215, 
217, 219). The landscape with a tower, figures, 
(217) is very rich in all the qualities of his style* 
Here is also one most exquisite picture by Berghem 
•^— among the best that I remember to have seen; 
combining the warmth of Both, and the bright- 
ness of Wynants, with all his own sharpness and 
sweetness. Hobbima has but two pictures here, 
and those not among his best. No. 139 is, how- 
ever, a very pretty little example of his purely 
natural manner. 

Passing over silently (as I am now compelled 
to do), but not on that account the less admiringly, 
numerous other rich and valuable specimens of 
the Flemish school in all its departments, I shall 
close this paper by noticing Rembrandt's Samuel 
and Hannah, as it is called (193). The female head, 
in this picture, is perhaps one of Rembrandt's most 
extraordinary and successful efforts in this way. 
It is of a miniature size, but touched with that 
wonderful force and spirit which is so conspicuous 
and effective in his larger works ; and yet, whe- 
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ther looked at close^ or at a distance, it has all 
the effect of a highly-finished miniature. The 
light (which is concentrated on the face of the 
old female) is put on in such a way as to make it, 
in a great degree, cast its own shadows — if I may 
so speak. The paint of which it is composed is 
nearly all white, but so laid on as to form of itself 
the wrinkles and inequalities; just as the skin 
and flesh do by their sinkings and risings. It is, 
in fact, more like a piece of delicate modelling in 
clay, than a smooth surface receiving all its effects 
from different shades and tints of colour. Though 
as a composition — ^as a piece of general effect-^ 
this picture is of course not to be compared in 
value with Mr. Angerstein's wonderful picture by 
the same artist, yet, as a single head, it is, I think, 
nearly as fine as any one in that work^. 

• The extraordinary value and beauty of this collection 
will probably tempt me to give a second paper on it in the 
concluding part of this work. 
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PART THE FIRST. 



I HAD intended to confine these papers to the 
notice of galleries comprising works by what are 
called (truly par excellence) the Old Masters ; and 
not to have meddled with the Modems^ simply 
because they are modems, if there had been no 
other reason. But when I made this determina* 
tion, it was accompanied by a secTet reservation 
in favour of the one gallery named above ; partly, 
perhaps, on account of its being quite unique in 
its kind ; but chiefly, I believe, from the nature of 
its subject, and the delightfiil associations we al- 
most all of us connect with any objects which 
recall that subject to our memory in all its first 
youth and newness. 
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In the present state of society, the theatre is 
the place where the spirits of most of us have first 
breathed the uncontaminated breath of their 
nature^ and have first looked abroad into that world 
in which their (for the present) lost heritage lies — 
where they first escaped from the trammels of 
early custom, and the prison-house of a superin- 
duced selfishness, and threw themselves into the 
arms of a finer humanity than that which the re- 
alities of life had revealed to them. And if the 
same circumstances which caused us thus, in the 
first ardour of youth, to project our spirits beyond 
their walls of flesh, and led them to expatiate iu 
a wider and more genial field of thought, feeling, 
and imagination, than that which they saw immedi- 
ately about them — ^if these same circunistances 
speedily teach us the sad necessity of calling those 
spirits back again to their home'^Calas, such a 
home !) they can yet never lose the memory or the 
relish of the voyage they have made, and never 
cease to turn, with a sweetly bitter fancy, to the 
spot from whence they first embarked in tliat 
winged vessel which, with '^ youth at the prow 
and pleasiure at the helm," bore them unhurt 
through the deep, dark ocean of Tragedy; or 
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scudded with them across the glitteriBg shallows 
of wit, frolic, and fiin ; or landed them for a brief 
moment on the lovely shores of fiction, fiury-land, 
and romance. 

In short, we go to the theatre in after-life be- 
cause we used to go to it in youth ; and if it were 
not to '' consider too curiously,^' we might possibly 
be able to trace feelings and associations conr 
nected with our first play in every play we see. 
At all events, if Mr. Mathews's Gallery, instead 
of being replete, as it is, with every thing that 
can increase the interest and attraction of the sub- 
ject, had contained nothing but the rude eflSgies 
of a few of the agents in tfa|it " first play" of aU 
of us, it would still have been worth attending to. 

But perhaps I did not need to seek excuses fi>r 
introducing this Gallery into our series ; since, if 
it does not exactly belong to the ancient school of 
art, it quite as little appertains to the modem. In 
fiiet, it occupies that border country — that debate- 
able ground — ^which lies between the two; or 
rather, it hangs, like Mahomet^s coffin, between 
the " heaven^' of the old masters, and the mere 
'' earth" of the living ones. We will proceed, 
therefore,/^ without more circumstance atall,^'' to 
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examine its contents ; first, however, as we have 
done in the preceding papers, taking a glance at 
the frame-work which contains it. And this, by 
the by, we shall find quite as characteristic and 
interesting, if not quite so imposing, as any that 
we have yet noticed; since, in proportion as it 
comes nearer to the means of most of us, it comes 
more home to those hopes and wishes which we 
cannot help indulging on such subjects. 

In fact, for the becm^ideal otaHome, — combining 
all the elegancies that can be made available to 
actual enjoyment, with all the comforts that belong 
to an English home exclusively, — commend me 
to the Thatched Co1;tage, on Highgate Hill. — A 
pleasant hyperbolist, — (pleasant as Prim-rose- 
HiLL himself—- itself, I mean) — whose forte or 
foible, whichever it deserves to be called, consists 
in heightening the merits and exaggerating the 
possessions of his friends, — ^is in the habit of de- 
claring that ^^ no man in the world lives in such 
"Style as his friend, Charles Mathews P^ And he 
is pretty nearly right, whatever the said friend 
may say to the contrary : unless, indeed, it is better 
to be possessed by the goods of this world than 
to possess them. Leaving this point for the 
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above-named liyperbolist to determine — (and what 
point is there so abstruse that he can not deter- 
mine with a word of his mouth ?) — ^we will^ for the 
sake of contrast, take our way through the dreary 
defile of Gray^s Inn Lane^ and emerging^ beyond 
Pancras, on the pleasant fields on this side Kentish 
Town, will pass through that once favourite 
suburb, and ascending half way the steep hill be- 
yond it, we shall find ourselves at the end of a 
narrow lane which abuts on the high road. Turn- 
ing up this lane, we shall presently reach, on the 
left, the gate of a high enclosing wall ; and, unin- 
troduced as we are, we will nevertheless venture 
to ring, and ask leave to enter*. 

On first entering we find ourselves in a pleasant 
little garden court, laid out with flower-beds and 
shrubs, and divided from the pleasure-grounds by 
a trellised screen on the left, wreathed and over- 
grown with parasite plants. On the right of this 

* Far fear of misleading any one^ I should state that I 
have no authority whatever for hinting that this Gallery is 
open to the view of strangers ; hut I have reason to believe 
that a proper application would at all times obtain admis- 
sion to it. 
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is the entrance to the dwelling-house — which we 
must pass hy witihiout further notice ; for Ae pri- 
racies of an Englishman's fire-side must not be 
exposed to the gaze even of admiration, — since it 
is in its privacy that its chief value consists. May 
I not venture to say, however, that few hearths 
would bear and repay that gaze so well ; for the 
Lares that watch over and beautify it, ilnder the 
forms of connubial, parental, and filial love, are the 
only ones that bring in their train a true content t 
On passing through an arch in the above trel« 
Used screen, we emerge on an open lawn, over 
which the front of the cottage looks. We have 
here one of the sweetest little views that even 
English scenery can offer; a view, however, that 
the prospect-hunter would look at with infinite 
disdain, because it does not extend over a whole 
t^ounty. I do not say that a view of this latter 
description is without its merits ; but it is not one 
that a true lover of nature would wish to have 
constantly before his eyes : and, moreover, a view 
that is not worth gmrig to see is not worth seeing. 
At all events, a lordly castle may do well, looking 
over its subject's domain from the summit of a lofty 
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hill; bot for the accompaniBient of a thatched 
cottage, give me (exactly what we meet with here,) 
firsts a smooth-shaTen lawn, stretching away de- 
scendingly from the windows to about a bow- 
shot's distance, and there belted in by a dark ring 
of shrubs and evergreens, and studded here and 
there with flower-beds and clumps of low trees, 
like dimples on a pleasant face. Beyond this, next 
the road on the left, there must be a high wall, 
elotfaed with fruit trees ; for fear, in this building 
age, a house or two should spring up in the night, 
before I was aware of it: for I would have no 
overlookers but the stars in the sky. In front, 
beyond the lawn, I would have a little paddock 
rise above the belt of trees> and in it my own 
cattle feeding ; and bounded by a thickset hedge, 
where it ends, to show me how much of what I 
see is mine; and beyond that a little upland^ 
rising abruptly all along, and waving its green 
undulating line against the gray sky. And lastly, 
on the right, above the tops of the belting trees^ 
which here sink into a concealed dell, let there 
{^ance forth at intervals a clear water, — showing 
itself just enough to look bright in the morning, 
but not enough to look cold and coinfortless at 
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night ; and from the &rther edges of this water 
another uplandi twin sister to that in front, must 
rise gently, and stretch away on either hand,— 
losing itself behind the cottage on the right, and 
sweeping downwards behind the trees, as it ap- 
proaches towards the front. 

Such, in fact, is the pretty frame-work in which 
is set the Gallery that we are about to exa- 
mine. We mightloiter herea little longer, pleasantly 
enough ; especially if we could but see the owner 
of this sweet spot enjoying more heartfelt satis- 
&ction in the quiet of his beloved home, than he 
does in listening to the nightly applause of ad* 
miring thousands. But I have already trans- 
gressed my introductory limits, and must hasten to 
the immediate objects of our search, which shaU^ 
as usual, not be arranged formally in classes, 
but taken just in the orderly confusion in which 
they may happen to strike upon the fancy. 

On entering the Gallery, which is a detached 
building erected for the purpose, we find ourselves 
in the midst of an assemblage unique in its kind — 
cm auditence of actors — all looking down upon us 
from their several stations, as if listening to hear 
what we may have to say of them, — for no ears 
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ate like an actor's, when any thing in the shape 
of criticism b going forward. And to whom shall 
we first address our attention ? To whom^ but to 
him — that immortal boy — who looks upon us be- 
nignantly, as he did in his hfetime, and smiles us 
back into boyhood once more ? To whom, but to 
him, the solemn murmurs of whose lovelorn voice 
come back to us even now as we gaze upon 
his effigy, and lull us into a listless oblivion of all 
things but itself, and the accents it was wont to 
utter? — This is one of the very few pictures by 
the artist (Opie) in which he has shown himself 
capable of being as gentle, graceful, and bland, as 
he usually was forcible and spirited. The cha- 
racter b young Norval ; the picture is the size of 
life ; and the lovely boy is represented advancing 
down towards the spectator as he did in the days 
of his glory, and pronouncing in a voice never to 
be forgotten, *' My name is Norval,'* 

But I hear some '^ good-natured friend" whis- 
pering in my ear that I am making a sad blunder 
in supposing Mr. Henry West Betty to be ''no 
more ;" and he assures me that, if I look sharp, I 
may chance to meet him some fine morning, 
pacing the pave of Piccadilly, under the form of 
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a portly gentleman in a frogged coat^ flame-co- 
loured vesty and whiskers to match. I thank 
him for his information; but it is A^ who is mis* 
taken^ not I. I was speaking of '^ the Young 
Roscius ;" and will he tell me that he is still in 
being? He might as well contend that^ at this 
present writing, I am but thirteen years of age. 
And in fact, if he can but prove to me the latteri 
I have no objection to take the former upon trust* 
But till then I must insist that the young Roscius 
died the very day on which Mister Betty was bom. 
Here, however^ in Mr. Mathews's Gallery, and 
by the art-magic of Opie's pencil, he does live 
still ; and for this alone, if for nothing else, it 
would be worth describing. Let me add, before 
quitting this delightful picture of him, that the 
young Roscius was the only actor who ever knew 
exactly when to quit the stage. By quitting it at 
the proper moment, he has left an impression on 
the minds of those who saw him with '^ eyes of 
youth,^* somewhat similar to that produced by the 
death of little children. None know what it is to 
possess a young child forever, but those who have 
lost a child when it was such; and the reason is, 
that none can be immortal and unchangeable in 
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our afiections but those who are no longer mortal 
or changeable ill themselves. There is, in &ct, 
no pure and immoveable affisction but thiat which 
points at a pure abstraction ; and there is no ab»^ 
traction like that which springs out of the grave. 
The jpendant to the above charming picture is 
one of the same site, representing Charles KemUe 
in the same character/ when he was (or looked-^ 
which is the same thing to us) scarcely older than 
his boyish rival. This is a very singular picture in 
itself, and there is, moreover, a singular story ai* 
tached to it, which I would venture to go a little out 
of my way to tell, but that it is a tale of woe. Suffice 
it to mention,that this picture is painted by a young 
artist of great promise, who has been dead for 
twenty years, and forgotten nearly as long ; but 
dead, alas! only to the art which he was bom to 
ornament, and forgotten only by the world whidt 
he might have delighted and made better :«— for 
he atill lives within himself; or rather, he stiU 
exists : for his existence is worse than a living 
death— pent up as he is within the walls of a pri- 
son—old, poor, and a maniac ! — His name (shall 
we say if— -or) was — Kearsley. — Turn we, at once, 
from this subject, so suggestive of melancholy 

s2 
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thoughts, to another, which is redolent of a cer- 
tain kind of melancholy too — ^but'that divine kind 
from which all high thoughts spring/ and a sus- 
ceptibility to which is among the richest boons 
that is bestowed upon the human mind. 

In the centre of this Gallery, at the end, occu- 
pying and deserving the place of honour, hangs a 
whole-length portrait of Miss O'Neil, attired as 
the Tragic Muse ;— so attired — but looking like 
no Muse, but only like the sadly-sweetest of wo- 
mankind. I must not trust myself to dwell long 
upon the portrait of this lady; for I profess ta 
describe pictures merely; but while I here gaze 
upon all that is left to us of thiat sweet embodying 
of the divinest attributes of female humJEUiity, I 
grow as romantic as when I used to listen to her 
voice, and shall perhaps write as If I fancied that 
my readers were in a similar mood. To say that 
this portrait of Miss O'Neil (which is painted by 
Joseph) is the best that can be seen, is praising it 
but Uttle — ^for there never was one that could give 
the slightest notion of the original to those who 
had not seen her, or to those who, having seen 
her, had formed' a just idea of her character, of 
mind, as written in her face. It is, however, 
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greatly superior to any others that I have seen ; 
and there is one part of the face, aiid that the 
most difficult, which is extremely well expressed. 
There is that depth of pathos and sensibility 
about the mouth, which, while.it prophesied of 
the voice to which it was to give utterance, spoke 
at once to the heart withoutits aid. The attitude 
of the figure (which is nearly the size of life) is 
extremely good. It is finely poised, and is alto- 
gether without any thing either theatrical or 
affected. The colouring, too, is rich and deep in 
the shadows, and brilliant in the lights. The only 
fault that I should find in this picture (if I were 
asked to find one) would be in regard to the ar- 
rangement of the hair. It is too formalr-too 
unideal— too English. It makes the picture re- 
mind us, not of Juliet or of Belvidera, or even of 
O'Neil— but of Jl/m O^NeiL 
' In the multiplicity of interesting works that 
attract our attention on turning firom the above, 
I scarcely know where to direct it first. Let us 
begin with the dramatic scenes. On the left of 
the gallery, about the centre, hangs a picture of 
this class by Zoffanij, which is truly exquisite, 
merely as a work of art ; but when regarded as 
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inchidiiig the portraits of two most accompUshed 
artirti in their way, it becomes doubly valuable. 
It represents King and Mrs. Baddely, in the 
characters of Lord Ogleby and Fanny. The 
^graving from this picture assigns the moment 
to that passage in the celebrated equivoque, where 
the gentle-hearted and polished old nobleman 
exclaims — '^ O thou amiable creature ! command 
my heart, for it is vanquished!" Nothing can 
possibly be more rich, and at the same time more 
truly refined, than the expression of King in this 
scene. It is evident that the rest of the picture 
is purposely kept in subservience to this part of 
it, — ^Mrs. Baddely^s being a mere individual por^ 
trait ; and Baddely, who is represented in Canton^ 
being thrown into the background. This picture 
IS in excellent preservation, which is rarely the 
case with Zoffanij''s works ; and it is painted in 
every part with great care and skill— Opposite 
to the above, as its companion, is a very capital 
scene from King John, representing Powel and 
Bensley — ^the former as the King, and the latter 
as Hubert. This fine work is by the celebrated 
Mortimer. To the right of this, on the same 
side, bangs another excellent specimen of Zof*< 
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fanij^s pencil: Garrick and Mrs. Pritchacd, a« 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. It ia taken at the 
moment when he returns from the chamberi after 
having completed the murder* He is holding 
forth his bloody hands, and exclaiming, with a 
horror-stricken countenance, *^ This is a sorry 
sight!" The countenance of Garrick, in this 
piece, is highly expressive and characteristic; 
but there is a singular want of truth and propriety 
in the attitude of the lower limbs. This we must 
venture to attribute to the painter rather than the 
actor. This picture, and two or three more of 
the same class in the gallery, are highly curious 
as representing the performers in the actual 
dresses they were accustomed to wear in the 
cnaracters respectively depicted. In the present 
picture Macbeth is attired in a suit that would 
form an excellent model for those of the Lord 
Mayor's state footmen — a coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, the two former covered all over with 
gold lace ! At the opposite extremity of the gair 
lery we have another of these works — representing 
Garrick and Mrs. Gibber as Jaffier and Belvidenu 
The dresses, as usual, ^re modem and English ; 
but, as in the former case, the movements of pad- 
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sion are visible through every part of them ; or 
perhaps we should rather say, passion is so con- 
spicuous in every part where tiuU is the only 
dress, that we pay little or no attention to any 
thing else. In fact, though I cannot admit, with 
Juliet, that there is little in '^ a name,^ I am in- 
clined to believe that there is much less in a dres9 
than our modem costume-mongers would per- 
suade us. Till they can prove to us that Garrick 
did not move his audience more than any other 
actor had done before, or has since, I would advise 
them to spend their money in making their esta- 
blishments perfect in all other departments; and 
then, when they have nothing else to reform, let 
them look as curiously as they please into the 
corruptions of their wardrobe. 

We are in the habit of hearing sundry dis- 
satisfied play-goers, who stick like burs to the 
skirts of the last age, and will admit of no per- 
fection but that which has passed away, exclaimr 
ing, in answer to any pleasant theories that you 
may have to propound to them relative to the 
merits of our present race of actors, — " Oh, if 
you had but seen the play" (whatever it may 
happen to be) " performed by the origifial cha- 
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racters !" — as much as to say — " In that case you 
would know better than to put up with any thing 
that is to be had now-a-days." We are much 
obliged to them, truly, for thus kindly wishing to 
inoculate us with the disease of believing that 
" nothing is" (as it should be) " but what is not;*" 
and of seeing no beauty but in that which we 
cannot see at aU ! The School for Scandal, in 
particular, is one of the performances which these 
retrospective critics would try by their invisible 
and intangible scale. For my part, not being a 
critic at all, I am content to witness the celebrated 
screen scene in the School for Scandal, as it is 
performed by Farren, Mrs. Davison, Charles 
Kemble, and Abbott. But those who cannot 
put up with this, may still see the " original cha- 
racters" once more before they die, if they cari 
make their way to Mr. Mathews^s Gallery ; for 
here is that scene embodied, with the Sir Peter 
Teazle of King, the Lady Teazle of Mrs. Abing- 
don, the Joseph of John Palmer, and the Charles 
of Smith — " gentleman Smith." There is one 
other admirable scene, by Zoffanij, which must 
not be passed over,— representing Quick, Lewis, 
and Munden, in a comedy called Speculation. It 
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is curious that the action of Munden^ in this seene, 
is identically that which he employs to the pre«<^ 
sent day. 

Perhaps^ of aU the pieces in this collection^ that 
which displays the most talent^ both in the artist 
and in the person represented, is Harlow's quin- 
tuple picture of Mr. Mathews himself. The sub- 
ject of this picture is well known to the public, 
from the engraving which has been made from it. 
The plan of it is somewhat anomalous, since it 
represents the actor in propria persona, studying 
a character, which character represents himadf 
in the act of representing fhoit character; while 
three other of his representations are standing 
by. But the execution of this picture is truly 
admirable. Being somewhat of an epicure in 
portraits of living persons, I am not by any means 
satisfied with that which is here given of Mr. Ma- 
thews vn his own character; though it is incom- 
parably the best I have ever seen of him. But 
in the other characters — of Mr. Wiggens— Jemmy, 
the ostler, in Killing no Murder—- and the two 
others which are taken from the life, but have 
not been seen by the public — the mixture of the 
individual likeness of the man, with the assumed 
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likeness of the character he is representing, is 
really wonderful. 

The only other *' scenes" that my space will 
permit me to noticcj are some of the veteran De 
Wilde's. Here is one, at the entrance end of the 
room on the right, of " Young" Bannbter and 
Parsons, in Lawyer Scout and Sheepface, in the 
Village Lawyer; which for truth of character 
and richness of expression is the best I remember 
by this singular artist: and if, so far as regard^ 
the mere individual likenesses, that of Parsons is 
equal to that of Bannister, no one who sees this 
picture can deny having seen him too. The 
companion to this, of Bannister and Suet, in Syt 
Tester Daggerwood, is nearly as good. There 
are two or three more of these scenes, which 
ought not to be passed over, if it be only for the 
irresistible associations which the mere naming of 
them calls up — particularly one representing 
Dowton as Major Sturgeon, and Russell and Mrsi» 
Harlowe as Jerry and Mrs. Sneak, in the Mayor 
of Garratt. The likeness and characteristic ex- 
pression of Dowton are perfect ; but the other 
two are not so good in this respect 
The next class of works that I shall notice are 
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those which represent single performers in par- 
ticular characters. These are not among the 
best or most interesting parts of the collection. 
But stiD there are a few of great value and cu- 
riosity. Here is one by ZoflSmij, of Garrick^ in 
Lord Chalkstone; the expression of which is 
given with great spirit and force ; and it seems to 
show, in a very striking manner, the comic power 
of Garrick*s countenance. Another near this 
shows us the same actor in Don John, in the 
scene where he is carrying away the infismt. This 
is a very clever and pleasing little picture, psdnted 
by Loutherbourg. Here are several of Cooke— 
one in the character of lago, by Green, and an* 
other in Kitely, by Singleton. Also the last por- 
trait for which he ever sat, painted in America, 
by Stewart ; and an admirable mask of him, taken 
when he was Uving, by Mr; G. Bullock. Here 
are two portraits of Henderson — one by Romney, 
representing him in the character of Macbeth. 
Also one of Edwin, by Gainsboro', and another 
by Beech. The head by Gsunsboro^ is a capital 
specimen. 

We must now turn at once to the individual 
portraits, which form a very important part of 
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this unique and curious gallery ; for we have ;il- 
ready approached too near our prescribed limits 
to permit of our doing them any thing like justice* 
Perhaps the best as well as the most interesting 
of these, is a lovely whole-length of Mrs. Mar-< 
garet Wo£Sngton — for to call a person Uke that 
which is now before me, by the degrading dimi- 
nutive of Peg, is more than I can answer to my 
conscience.. If she did not know the value of her 
beauty and her sweetness, and therefore did not set 
sufficient store by them, others should reverence 
them the more rather than the less on that account. 
Female beauty is a gift that is not only intended 
to excite, and therefore should excite, respect as 
well as love ; but in fact it invariably does excite 
it. under whatever circumstances it may be met 
with. If the lady before us — (for a lady she was 
— one of Nature^s own making) — if she chose to 
fling away the gem of her beauty, did that destroy 
its value?-— or was it the less a gem? — Diamonds 
have been lost in the dirt of London streets ; and 
they have been found there again, diamonds as 
they were lost ! 

This charming picture was painted for Garrick, 
by an artist named Mercier. It represents the 
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actress reclining on a couch, in a rich satin dress, 
and directing her downcast eyes to a miniature of 
Garrick, which she holds in her hand. This latter 
circumstance, supposing the picture to have heen 
painted expressly for Garrick, is very charac- 
teristic. There is another extremely curioas 
portrait of this lady in the gallery, painted by 
Hogarth, in that carefiil and highly-finished style, 
which is so very rare in his pictures. The one 
described above is nearly the size of life; bat 
that by Hogarth is a small cabinet picture, the 
drapery and various other details of which are 
highly worked up. 

Perhaps the next best portrait that we meet 
with, of the performers of the last age, is one of 
Mrs. Gibber, by Hudson; which hangs exactly 
opposite to the last-named by Hogarth. It is a 
half-length gallery portrait, painted with great 
freedom and facility; and the air of the lady — 
proud, swan-like, and self-possessed-*is highly 
characteristic. There is, at the other end of the 
gallery, a portrait of Colley Gibber himself (a 
wh6le4ength of course — for who would think of 
curtailing that exquisite coxcomb!) — ^which is no 
less characteristic. And it is also curious on 
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other accounts, having formerly belonged to Ad- 
dison ; at whose sale it was purchased by Ireland. 
It is painted by an artist named Grisoni, and re* 
presents the hero of the Apology as if nothing 
had ever happened to him, or could happen, to 
disturb his infinite ease and self-satisfaction. He 
is taking snu£^ as usual, — which was the only one 
among aU his impertinences that he ought not to 
have practised; for snuff is one of the means that 
we use for currying favour with ourselves ; and 
what need had he to do that ? 

But I must really proceed to arrange the re- 
mainder of these interesting works in something 
like classes, or I shall not have space even to 
name a fourth part of those that I had marked, 
as claiming particular notice. — Let us first glance 
at those who fairly belong to the last age. Here 
is Garrick, *^ in half a dozen places," as the auc- 
tioneers say-— vnth his brilliant eyes, and highly 
moveable and intellectual countenance, that, under 
whatever circumstances you contemplated it, was 
always '* another, yet the same." One of these 
portraits of him is curious and valuable, as having 
been painted by Wilson, the landscape-painter. 
Here is an admirable head of Macklin, just before 
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he died ; painted with infinite force and spirit, by 
Opie, — Here is Foote, by Sir Joshua; and John 
Palmerj by Arrowsmith; and Mills the elder*— 
the only known portrait of him; and Shuter; and 
Woodward — two or three— one of which, in the 
dress of Petruchio, is capital ; and Booth, by Yan- 
derbank ; and Ross, by Zoffanij ; and a most 
capital and characteristic head of old Leveridge^ 
by Vandermyn ; and Nat. Lee,— a very striking 
and forcible head— -looking as mad as Alexander 
and Octavian in one. I must not forget to men- 
tion a capital portrait, which is also said to be an 
admirable likeness, of Tate Wilkinson — " the 
wandering Patentee'' — a worthy pendemt for the 
" Great Lessee" of our own day. Who that saw 
Mr. Mathews^s representation, last year, of the 
extraordinary original of this portrait, can fail to 
look at it with interest? That representation 
must have been as good as the real one ; and this 
portrait is the next best thing. — Finally, here is 
a portrait of Dogget — ^he of the Coat and Badge. 
It is the only one known to exist. 

Among the ladies of the last age, here are two 
or three portraits of Nel Grwyn— one by Lely: — (I 
allow her diminutiye to pass, since the style of her 
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cfaannsdoes not hit my fancy); here are two of Mrs. 
Hartley, who died a few weeks ago ; and Mrs. 
Yates, and Mrs. Oldfield, and others that I must 
escape from at once, and come nearer home. — In 
fact, I must despatch the rest of this multitudinous 
company in ^ets^ or I shall not have space to intro- 
duce the half of them. — Here is^ for instance, a 
set of very cleveri sketchy, and spirited portraits 
of those actors and actresses who have just now 
passed away, or are passing — viz. Pope, Holman, 
Quick, Middleton, Mrs. Martyr, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. 
Mattocks, &c. These were taken expressly for 
the late Mr. Harris, by Gainsboro^ du Pont. 
Then here is the whole Garrick Club, of twelve 
members*— small water-colour drawings; and a 
long and most valuable series of drawings, by ^ 
Wilde, representing small whole-length portraits 
of off the distinguished actors of the present day, 
in one of their most favourite characters. — ^Finally, 
here is a most excellent and perfect series of nearly 
all the actors of the present day, in their in- 
dividual characters. These need not of course 
be named generally, but a few of them deserve 
II particular mention, on account of their great merit 

as works of art. Among'tfaese, Harlowe^s stand 
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conspicuous. Here is, by this admirable young 
artist, a delightful portrait of the present *^ Lessee^ 
of Drury Lane, in his favourite part of — ^Mr. 
EUiston ; Young, to the very life ; and the very 
best portrait of Mrs. Siddons that I have ever 
seen — a small whole-length* Then here is a 
portrait of John Eemble, by Downman, and an. 
exquisite sketch of the same actor, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in crayons. A very fine specimen of 
Russel's celebratedcrayons drawings — a portrait of 
Bannister. Johnstone, by Shee ; Henry Johnston, 
by Singleton ; and, in short, a host of others, that 
I must absolutely take leave of at once, with a 
vaie et valete t-^^ot I shall never complete my task. 
I should, however, leave the latter with a very 
]||pperfect notion of Mr. Mathews's Theatrical 
Gallery, if I did not inform them that I have, in 
l^e present paper, treated of one department of 
it alone ; and that, besides the pictures (of which 
I have described but an inconsiderable portion in 
point of number) it includes every thing valuable 
in the way of Art, which indefatigable attention 
and almost unlimited expense could collect, illus- 
trative of the peculiar subject to which it confines 
itself. This secondary department I propose to 
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give the theatric^ reader a brief glanee at, ki 
another pax>®r; when I shaU have to tell him, 
ain<mg other things, of 8hakfipeare and G«rriek 
relics^ that it will do his pky-lovtng faeiart good 
even to hear of ; of enormous portfolios eootaining 
every scratch that ever came from a graver re* 
lative to the last-named of these dieatrieal worthies; 
and above all, of a MB. fofio, in the hand-writing 
of the proprietor of all these treasures, including 
biographical notices of all the English performers, 
male and female, that are known to have flourished 
in London since the rise of the drama in this 
country ; illustrated by nearly all the known en- 
gravingsofthem that are extant 

There is one other remarkable portrait in this 
collection which I have still left unnoticed, akd 
which I dare do no more than barely allude to, 
lest the host of ideas and associations which it is 
calculated to call up, should hurry me away from 
that even course which I am bound to preserve in 
these descriptions* Think, reader, of an authentic 
portrait of Shakspeare^s mother !— I will not go so 
far as to say that Mr. Mathews^s Collection can 
actually boast of such a treasure as this ; but it 
possesses a most excellent and interesting picture^ 
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as a work of art, that from the manner in which 
it came into the present owner's hands, and the 
circumstances, both documentary and traditionary, 
attending it, may be said to put forth very plau- 
sible claims to the name it bears. This is, at all 
events, not llie place to examine those claims. I 
shall therefore leave the. picture as I find it, in the 
midst of that mysterious interest which will pro- 
bably for ever surround it. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

That portion of the above unique coUjection, 
which was noticed in my last paper — ^namely, 
the portraits and theatrical scenes — ^if more 
striking in its general character than the por- 
tion now to be described^ is perhaps less in- 
teresting, and comes less '' home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms" of those who peculiarly con- 
cern themselves in theatrical affairs. And who 
is it that does not, in the presept day — ^in wish 
and in thought, at least, if not in fact? Of all 
the various classes of which society is composed^ 
there is not one about which all the others feel 
so much curiosity as they do about actors. And 
the next best thing to knowing a person about 
whom one feels interested, is to have, an pppor<- 
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tunity of inspecting those objects which are cal- 
culated to enliven and call up the various associa- 
tions, both actual and imaginary, of which we are 
possessed concerning him. From this it follows, 
that to all lovers of the drama, and admirers of 
those who give a substantive being and exbtence to 
it, the actors, the Gallery now before us will 
offer more subjects of attraction than any other I 
have yet had occasion to describe ; and that attrac- 
tion will be of a more intimate and permanent 
nattnre. And if the interest excited by it is not 
of that high and ennobling character, which re- 
sults from th^ inspection of those collections de^ 
voted to the more imaginative classes of Art, per- 
haps it is not the less valuable on that account — 
sfaice the human heart by which we live is kept in 
ft sound and healthfiil state, not so much by gasing 
on the everlasting stars that are above and at ft 
distance from it, as by feeding on the humble 
roots that grow in the common path we are 
destined to pass over, and inhaling the breath 
of those frail flowers of a day that spring up by 
its Bide. 

The first portion of this secondary department 
of Mr, Mathews's gallery, which I shall now de- 
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scribe^ is what may truly be called the Garrickiana 
— consisting of busts, casts, models, medallions, 
medals, drawings, engravings, dresses, and an 
almost innumerable collection of other objects, 
aU referring to the various circumstances of that 
distinguished artist's life, as connected with the 
British stage. Perhaps the most valuable and 
interesting among these, as a detached object, is 
a beautifiil and elaborate casket, exquisitely carved 
out of the wood of the mulberry-tree, ascertained 
to have been planted by Sludupeare's hand. In 
this casket was presented to Garrick, by the cor-, 
poration of Stratford-upon-Avon, the freedom of 
that city ; and that document itself, with the letter 
which accompanied it, still retain their place in 
the casket. The allegorical subjects depicted on 
the four sides and the top of this casket, are 
executed with extreme delicacy — ^being carved into 
high-relief out of the solid wood. — For those who 
are capable of using visible objects as a means of 
calling up, or even of creating, imaginative ab- 
stractions, the sight of this casket (together with 
several other minor objects preserved here, illus- 
trative of thegeneral feelingwhich prevailed during 
his own day, in regard to this extraordinary actor) 
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will furnish a striking idea of that truest of all 
fames, which consists in feeling that our being is 
projected without us, and has become part and 
parcel of the being of those with whom we live. 
Posthumous £eime, as an anticipated possession, is 
but a cheat after ail— a castle in the air. It is a 
splendid mockery, to be sure, and a usefiil one ; 
but it is a mockery nevertheless. But the man 
who has lived to have his shoe-tie craved as a 
boon, and sold as a sacred relic*, may set pos- 
terity and its awards at defiance ; for he has lived, 
and nothing that those who are to live can do, 
either for or against him, is worth a moment of 
his consideration. In fact, there is no &me and 
distinction like an actor^s. It not only *' comes 
home to his bosom,' but to his very senses ; — he 
sees it with his eyes-^he hears it with his ears — 
he feels it tingling at the very tips of his fingers: 
— and yet he is not content. There never was 

* The shoe-TOBe which Garrick wore on the night when 
he quitted the stage is among the relics preserved in this 
oollection. It was begged as a boon by his fHend Davis, 
and has since come into Mr. Mathews's possessbn, accomo 
panied by a document duly authenticating it! — Here are 
also the sandals worn by John Kemble, in Coriolanus^ the 
last night he appeared. " nu is true fame." 
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an actor that did not^ in his secret heart, curse 
his choice of a profession ; — ^at least, after the 
novelties attending the first practice of it were a 
little faded. He sighs for ** the scholar's, states- 
man's, soldier's, pen, tongue, sword ;'' for any kind 
of distinction, in short, biit that which he has : as 
if there were any difierence in dbtinctions, as such, 
except in degree — and as if any were so tangible, 
so palpable, so unequivocal, as that belonging to 
a favourite actor. In fact, the applause which 
he gets is the thing itself; while all other is but 
^^ as the echo that doth applaud again." There 
is no exception to this remark, unless it be in the 
case of the public speaker : and this can scarcely 
be considered as one— inasmuch as the public 
speaker, whatever his views or sentiments may 
be, isinsL great degree an actor. 

There are two other detached objects in this 
part of the collection, which I cannot help men-* 
tioning in particular, on account of the associa* 
dons they excited in my own mind, in regard to the 
character of Garrick as a dramatic artist; and I con« 
fess (without pretending at present to investigate 
the why and wherefore) that they called up before 
me a more distinct and visible image of that artist^ 
in all the extraordinary variety of his alleged 
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power, than all the portraits of him that I have 
ever seen, or all the descriptiye criticisms I 
have read. These are, the head-dress in which 
he performed the mad and heart-stricken Lear; 
and (think it not an anticlimax, reader — ^^firom 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step !*^ — ^the 
shoes in which he played Abel Drugger. I shall 
leave the mention of these two objects to produce 
their own effect on the reader, and pass on, if 
not to " mettle more attractive,^ at least to that 
about which I may more safely trust myself to 
remark : for to say the truth, I find some difficulty 
^in escaping from the above-named objects with- 
out being impelled to exclaim, in the language 
of Lear himself— " Stay, I'll preach to thee! 
&c. ;" and forthwith proceed to pen down cer- 
tain wise reflections, which are at this present 
writing rife within me, but which the reader 
might possibly think *' more honoured in the 
breach than the observance;'* especially as the 
inevitable effect of indulging in them would be 
to preclude any fiirther account of the subject of 
this paper. 

The principal portion of the Garrickiana are 
contained in an immense portfolio, which may be 
considered as an illustrated life of the artist — ^the 
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different objects it comprises being arranged in 
something like a chronological order, with refer- 
ence to the various epochs of his public career. 
Any thing like a detailed notice of these is of 
course out of the question ; but some idea of their 
extent and interest may be conveyed, by men- 
tioningf that they comprise no less than two hun- 
dred and thirty original drawings, engravings, 
letters, &c. 8cc. — all strictly applicable to the sub- 
ject to the illustration of which they are devoted. 
The following original letter, in Garrick's hand- 
writing, I have leave to copy and lay before the 
reader— who will find it highly interesting on 
various accounts. In the first part it proves the 
careful manner in which Garrick studied and in- 
vestigated the different bearings of every portion 
of the character he was depicting ; and the con- 
clusion offers a pleasing specimen, most pleasingly 
expressed, of his candour in admitting the in- 
fluence which praise exercised upon hun. This 
letter has never before been printed: 

" Monday Morning. 

" DEAK SIR, 

*^ The next best thing to saying your prayers was cer- 
tainly reading Macbeth-Hso you have not much to answer 
on my account. 
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I am always happy to agree with you, and which I do 
moat sincerely in your opinion of the scene with Banquo. 
I was, indeed, not quite master of my feelings till I got to 
clutch the air^drawn dagger. I like your description of the 
state of Macbeth's mind and body, at the time he affects 
cheerfulness to Banquo— it is a well-painted picture— but 
I won't flatter myself that I ever played up to your colour- 
ing. 

^' You are certainly right in your account of my speaking, 
' Doctor, the Thanes Jly from me,'— but I differ a little with 
you in opinion, that I formerly spoke it in a burst ofmelan* 
choly, Macbeth is greatly heated and agitated *with the 
news of the English force coming upon him. His mind 
runs ftom one thing to another— all is hurry and confusion. 
Would not his speaking in a melancholy manner in the 
midst of his distraction be too calm? — 'Come, put my 
armour on — Give me my stqff—Seyton, send out — Doctor, 
the Thanes fly from me ! — Come, sir, despatch — Pluck it 
off—Bring it after me, S^c' You have flattered me much 
by your very obliging letter, and I shall profit by your cri- 
ticism this evening, if I should happen to be in order. I 
am an old himter — touched a little in wind — and somewhat 
foundered — ^but stroke me and dap me on the back, as you 
have kindly done, and J can make a shift to gallop over the 
course. Once more I thank you for your letter, and am 
most truly, 

'' Your obliged humble servant, 

'^ D. Gabrick. 

'' P. S. I returned too late last night from Hampton to 
answer your letter." 



In looking over the numerous portraits of Gar 
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rick (all which are known to be extant) mounted 
in this splendid volume/ we are struck with the 
mfinite variety of character and expression which 
they include ; and yet we are at the same time 
satisfied that they are all in some degree like the 
ori^al, since they are all, without exception, in 
some particular like each other. In fact, I should 
think that the extreme voltdnlityj if it may be so 
expressed, of Garrick^s face, must have been the 
most extraordmary characteristic belonging to it 

Among the numerous objects collaterally con-> 
nected with Garrick in this volume, perhaps the 
most interesting is a lovely portrait of his wife, 
taken at a very early age. To those who re« 
member to have seen the late Mrs. Garrick sitting 
in her box at Drury-lane theatre— a withered 
lady of mnety-^seeming to listen to the perform- 
ance on the stage, but in reality only hearkening 
after the dim echoes that it awakened in her own 
heart — ^the sight of this picture will be peculiarly 
touching. 

To the theatrical antiquary this portfolio wilt 
also furnish a high treat. Not the least among 
the items that will attract his attention is the 
play-bill in which is announced Garrick's first 
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performance at the Goodman's-fielcls theatre. The 
words '' Richard III. by a gentleman, being his 
first appearance on any stage,'* will serve to prove 
the important proposition that the authors of play- 
bills are the least in the world of innovators ! 

We must now turn from this splendid vohime 
of illustrations of the life of one English actor, to 
another work, which is intended to include dioae 
of all the English actors of any note that have 
flourished in London since the days of Shak* 
speare. This may be considered, in its plan, as 
an entirely novel undertaking ; and the lovers of 
the acted drama will unquestionably regard it as 
a really important one. The first part of it is 
already comfdete, and comprises the period from 
Shakspeare'^s day up to the year 1760<-<4nchiding 
engraved and other portraits of one hundred 
London actors, with biographical sketches of M 
that is authentically known concerning each of 
them. The portraits are mcmnted at the head of 
the folio page, and comprise all that are rane an 
their class ; and the biographical notices occupy 
the lower part — ^being extended or compressed, 
as the materials seem to require — ^but professing 
to indude facts and. events alone^'^^ot critids»«. 
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As a specimen of the manner in which the bio- 
graphical portion of the work is executed, I have 
copied out the following interesting notice of a 
person, who is perhaps at once more and less 
known than almost any other that has lived in 
what may be called our own times. 

''Joe Miller. — The name of this actor is familiar to 
every body^ and is perhaps more frequently repeated than 
that of any of his more celebrated brethren of the sock. 
Every wit^ every ptmster^ every retailer of au^ecdote^ good 
or bad^ is in the habit of meeting the name of Joe Miller; 
and but few out of die number are aware that he was a 
comedian of consideralde celebrity ; and that to his talents 
on the stage solely, it is believed^ he is indebted for the 
fame and notoriety attached to his name. Samuel Ireland^ 
in his illustrations of Hogarth^ says, 'Joe Miller's Jests (a 
circumstanoe but little known) was compiled by Mr. Motley, 
a dramatic writer. Indeed, poor Joe was so far disqualified 
from writing, that he could not read.' Victor asserts that 
Miller could not read— as if it were a matter of notoriety. 
He says of him, ' Joe Miller is known to have been a lively 
comic actor, and agreeable favourite of ^e town in several 
of his characters, particularly in Ben, in Love fi>r Love.' 
The above engraving is taken from the original edition of 
the Jests. He is there represented in his favourite character 
of Sir John TVittol, in the Old Bachelor. He is reported 
to have kept a public-house in ihe parish of St. Clement 
Danes ; at least, if he did not, there is little doubt, from his 
genieral mode of living, that he contributed in no small 
d^ee towards keeping up one for some other person. He 
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passed most of his time vith the whimsical Spiller^ whom I 
shall hereafter mention^ and their general place of rendezvous 
was at the Spiller's Head^ in Clare Market. This son of 
mirth died in 1738, at the age of fifty-four^ and lies huried 
in the upper church-yard of St. Clement's parish. His 
epitaph was written hy Stephen Duck, the noted thresher, 
and Queen Caroline's poet. The lines engraved on his 
tomhstone are as follows : * Here lie the remains of honest 
Joe Miller, who was a tender hushand, a sincere friend, a 
facetious companion, and an excellent comedian. 

' If humour, wit, and honesty ooidd save 
The humorous, witty, honest from the grave> 
The grave had not so soon his tenant found. 
With honesty and wit and humour crown'd. 
Or could esteem and love preserve our hreath. 
Or guard us longer from the stroke of death ; 
The stroke of death on him had later fell. 
Whom all mankind esteem'd and loved so well.' 

Stephen Duck. 

'^ Miller was a natural, spirited comedian. He was the 
famous Teague in the Committee, and in all the comedies 
where that character is introduced (meaning, I suppose, 
that he acted all the low Irishmen^ : and though the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland would never admit that he had the true 
brogue, yet he substituted something in the room of it, 
that made his Teague very diverting to an English audi* 
ence. Miller was excellent in Sir John Wittol, Talboy, 
Castril, Ben^ &c. ; and as a proof of it, he died in the te* 
ceipt of a good salary, which he had long enjoyed without 
being able to read. They said his principal motive for 
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mairyiiig was not fbr a fortune, bat for a wife tearriea 
enough to read his parts to him. 

'' In a review of a new edition of the Jests edited by 
Cumberland, it is said * Miller was an actor of very dull 
<^pacity^ and his dulness made it a good Joke to call a book 
of jesfs by his name.' " 



It was mentioned in my last paper that these 
notices have been cdlected, and tbat the whole is 
arranged and written, by Mr. Mathews himself. 
It should be added that the gallery contains 
ample materials for completing the work up to 
the present day. So that we may hope, after 
Mr. Mathews has gone through his range of aH 
other possible characters^ to see him **ai home'* 
at last in that of an author. 

In glancing at the general theatrical library 
which forms a part of this gallery, we must only 
stay to mention that it contains, among a variety 
of other curious works, the four first editions of 
Shakspeare^those of 16S8, 169^ 1664, and 
168S ; also a most singulair ft>lio volume^ contain^- 
ing an ilhistrated copy of Ireland^s Confessions, 
prepared by his dwn hand, and including all the 
original drawings, papers, letters, &c. by means' 
df which he contrired to carry on his strange im-' 

u 
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positions. Besides these objects, we meet witk 
play-bills in complete sets, for a period of 
no less than thirty years — including Garrick^a 
day; numerous single plays; and finally, three, 
large volumes of MS. Letters. As I have been 
favoured with the liberty of using these, the 
reader may chance to hear more of them here- 
after. In the mean time I cannot resist the 
temptation of stimulating his curiosity (whether I 
should ever satisfy it or not) by telling him that this 
MS. treasure includes scraps from the hands of 
almost every great and little Tcnown, gentle and 
simple, that has flourished during the last half 
century ; together with not a few from the hands 
of certain great and little ^^c^nknowns,'' from which, 
we shall perhaps be able to extract still more 
amusement. 

The only other portion of this collection which 
my space will allow me to describe in detail, is^ 
the busts which ornament various parts of it. 
There is something at once strange and impres- 
sive in the effect we derive from the marble pre- 
sence of an wnknown person, about whom, from 
whatever cause, we may have felt a deep interest, 
or an intense curiosity.. It is almost like being ia» 
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the presence of the dead form, preserved by some 
strange magic, so as to exhibit all the intellectual 
character which it possessed, or rather typified 
during its mortal lifetime, but none of the phy- 
sical character. It is a paradoxical existence— -a 
sort of life-in-death — an immateriality emanating 
from the most material of things. There is no- 
thing, in short, which creates at once so dbtinct 
and so ideal an existence in the mind as the bust 
or statue of a person whose real form and linear 
ments are unknown to us. But the sight of a 
bust or statue representing one with whose person 
we are acquainted, and whom we are almost daily 
in the habit of seeing, or of hearing mentioned as 
a living being engaged in the active pursuit of 
our own time, excites, in those who take the pains 
to examine the affections and operations of their 
own mind, still more strange and anomalous sensa- 
tions. And the more striking the Ukeness to the 
person represented, the more strong and strange 
will be the effect produced. It will seem as if 
some fairy's wand had struck the living, breath- 
ing, and thinking being, into an image of stone ; 
but still suffered it to retain the human passions 
and affections that we have seen it exhibit the 
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pfBdctB of ki life ; md we feel as if the siune haacl 
fhat has here fixed the faculties into ^ preter-* 
natural stillness^ cpuld, by another touch, set them 
bee AffiUf ^ act and be acted upon as before. 

We have ^ome striking examples of both these 
glasses of busts here. In the centre of the g^r- 
l^ry — ^like the sun of the drama in the centfe o^ 
tb^t host of satellites to which it has given life 
|uid light-r-stands Shakspe^re — ^his dead eyes 
be^iping with immortality, and his lofty brow disr 
jcoi^sing of all things — ^past, present, and to come. 
This bust is modelled from the monument at Strfitr 
ford. Near to Shakspeare stands the loftiest of 
those whom he has contributed to render illustrious, 
and who[(let us not fear to say it) has contributed 
no less, in her turn, to illustrate him : one who may 
be considered as the grandest specimen of *' sl gUh 
rious human creature,^ that modern times haye 
if^ei^. Need I add to this the niune of S^rah 
Siddons ? There she reposes, ip the rich metjdi^n 
of her glpry ; — serious from deep thought, but uur 
touclied by the slightest degree of severity;-* 
prpud in conscious power, but with qo tinge qf 
Pfet^nce p^ affectation; — ^miyestic firpm a cqnstafif 
pppif^union with high thoughts and i^cgesi^ic 
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^ ifWgetj but fdtogeth^ removed from that mock 

^' inaje^ty which prise? from station and state alone; 

en And then for passion, true tragic pa^on-^what 

9 world of it is concentrated in that ^' proud pa^ 

w trician Up I" Upon the regal brow Thought fits* 

lat lik0 an enthroned monarch; while about the 

of mouth Sensibility lingers, as if reluctant to de^ 

i part — still living, but yet retiring and repressed^?- 

fes f ubdued and rendered subservient to tboae more 

is. lofty attributes in the presence of which it stands 

le. rebuked. 

it- To have seeq this lady, is to have Bved not in 

of yain ; and to stand before this fine representation 

11^ pf her is the nes^t best thing to peeing her stilL 

i Ne^ the above-nam^d bust stands one of 

, ChTki, ^emble. whiph wiU .xdte particular aU 

tention* on account qf its having been modelled 



e by Mrs. Siddons herself* Unt in attraction to. 

1 Ihftt of Mrs. ^iddonss and qn^ nec^t, is the bust 

I ftf Sir Walter Scott. It is admirably es^ecuted 

f^ a work of art ; and it poss^es^es the addituvial 

merit pf making the worthy harqapt took ei^actly 

like " the Author of Waverley !" Whether it rftt 

i;emble4 Sir Walter ScQtt himself, I have not the 
h^fipi^fiSft pf being able tp say. 
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The only other busts that require particular 
mention are three, representing Listen, Youngj 
and Mr. Mathews himself. A bust of Listen ! 
think of that, reader ! And one, too, that while 
it preserves an admirable likeness, excites no 
sensations or associations of a ludicrous, 6ttll less 
of a ridiculous nature. There would be little dif- 
ficulty in accounting for this, if the present were 
a fit place. Indeed the wonder would be if it 
were otherwise. In fact, no man of genius ever 
did look ridiculous, in his own proper person, and 
without intendmg to look so. And it is difficult 
to conceive how a man who is in the habit of 
affording innocent delight to a whole nation, should 
fail to have something dignified in his counte- 
nance. Certain it is, however, that there is some- 
thing of this character in the countenance of 
Listen, as exhibited in this bust. 

The bust of Young is one that, for absolute 
truth of resemblance, can scarcely be surpassed* 
It is executed by a young artist of great merits 
whose name (Behnes) ought to be better known 
than it is. 

The bust of Mr. Mathews himself, by Joseph, 
— which is the last object I shall particularly refer 
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to in this collection, — strikingly confinns a theory 
of mine, that ** the human face divine^ is almost 
entirely moulded by the still more divine mind to 
the operations of which it is made subservient 
In Garrick*s face, fine as it is, there is no charcu;" 
teristic expression whatever— nothing but that 
mobility, (or, as I have ventured to call it, volu- 
bility,) which enabled it to become " all things to 
all men." A similar want may, I think, be ob- 
served in the faces of Sir Walter Scott and of 

• 

Mr. Mathews himself, as represented in the busts 
in this collection. Indeed I will venture to point 
out (what has, I believe, not been before re- 
marked) a very striking general resemblance be- 
tween the busts of these two celebrated, and each 
in his way, unrivalled persons. In both, too, (with 
the exception of an intensely penetrative and scru- 
tinising look about the eyes and eyebrows) there 
is that general want of individualized character 
which may be supposed to have resulted from a 
constant assumption of that of some other person. 
There is, however, in the face of the reputed 
author of the Scotch novels a look of worldly 
wisdom, (I had almost said curmif^), which is en- 
tirely absent in the other. 

THE END. 
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